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THE JELL’-O COMPANY Inc. 


TH the dessert, the dinner reaches 
its climax. Formerly, rich pastries, 
heavy puddings and confections com- 
posed this course. All these were, no 


doubt, very delicious, but bad for the 
digestion. 


However, customs change—there arose a 
demand for a light, nourishing sweet, 


simple and easy to prepare, yet forming a 
tempting dessert. 

All this we get in JELL-O. Made from purest 
gelatin, cane sugar and fruit juices, contain- 
ing only healthful ingredients, it is the best 
and safest dessert for children. 

Our recipe book contains many delightful 
suggestions for serving Jell-O. Write us for it. 


LE ROY~NEW YORK 


Americas most ‘famous dessert 
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HERE are at least four ways to 
feel about furniture. One way 


is to consider in the light of a 
collector, who values it—for its 
beauty, of course, but for its authen- 
ticity, too, and its period. Another 
way is to care especially for the 
craftsmanship it shows; to appreciate 
the tenderness with which its wood 
and fabrics have been handled and 
the skill with which it has been de- 
signed. Still another way is to view 
it through the eyes of a decorator, 
who sees it as part of a nicely ar- 
ranged and sympathetically harmon- 
ized ensemble. The fourth way 
to think of it in terms of living 
with it. 

Any one with a feeling for furni- 
ture must have in some degree all 
these enthusiasms. He or she must 
have, if eversoslightly, the instincts of 
a collector, as well as an appreciation 
for craftsmanship, and a flair for 
selection and arrangement. But 
everyone must think of furniture 
from the standpoint of the person 
who lives with it, and it is this last 
group (because it includes all of us) 
for whom House & GarDEN is 
written. 

We realize that everyone who 
lives with furniture and is sensitive 
to its good qualities and its bad, 
shares to a certain extent the feelings 
of the collector, craftsman and deco- 
rator. In fact, we are pretty firmly 
convinced that anyone with a feeling 
for furniture must be something of 
an amateur in those matters, so we 
accordingly make a practice of ap- 
proaching the subject from all angles. 
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From the articles on collecting 
which appear in these pages we try 
to make it possible for the reader to 
learn just how he or she may be sure 
in the search for certain pieces—sure 
of the furniture’s availability and of 
its authenticity. Perhaps there is a 
more sinister side to these articles, 
for it is possible that from them the 
reader may become the victim of the 
collecting fever. But the disease is 
delightful, and little harm can come 
from it. We are all collectors of 
something or other, or at any minute 
apt to become one, and we would be 
fortunate to have the fever run to 
something as useful as furniture. 

From the point of view of the 
craftsman furniture takes on another 
interest. Unless we know what care 
and thoughtfulness go into the mak- 
ing of furniture we can scarcely 
recognize its finest qualities. The 
woods of which it is made, the skill 
that goes into its construction, the 
fabrics that cover it, the various 
kinds of finish its surfaces may have 
—all these things must be made 
familiar to us if we are going to 
get the greatest pleasure from it. 

All this, together with the ideas 
of livability, grouping and balance 
which control the arrangement of 
furniture, and the color and char- 
acter of its setting, make up the third 
angle from which furniture must be 
considered. When we have covered 
all three sides of the subject we have 
added to the fun of living with fur- 
niture by making it an active plea- 
sure rather than a merely passive en- 
joyment. 
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OF INE piano building is a tradition with of its keyboard—every line of its beau- 


the Sohmer family. For more than half 
a century its members have devoted 
their energies and efforts to the creation 
of the superb instrument that bears their 
name. Every tone’ within the compass 


tiful cases bespeaks quality; quality that 
can be found only in the products of 
those who have family tradition and 
love of craftsmanship as a background 
and an inspiration. 


Sohmer pianos are made in various styles and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players and Repro- 
ducing Players, all of one quality. Uprights from $700 and upward. Grands $1250 and 
upward. Reproducing Grands $2800and upward. Period models in Queen Anne, Italian Renais- 
sance, Jacobean, Lowis XVI and Spanish Renaissance. ‘Monthly terms of payment if desired. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


SOHMER & CO., [®t] 31 WEST 57s STREET, NEW YORK 
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{OSE who are writing on garden subjects 

for the March Gardening Guide comprise 
what the theatrical press agents call a “galaxy of 
stars”. This all-star performance is opened by a 
California garden designed by Reginald Johnson, 
followed by Mrs. Francis King writing of Lis- 
bourne Grange, the garden of Mrs. Samuel Sloan, 
President of the Garden Clubs of America—its 
first public appearance, by the way. Mr. Wilson 
will continue his series. Mr. Herbert Durand 
will write on those finicky wild flowers we all 
find difficult to grow. Mr. J. Horace McFarland 
will contribute his opinions of the Mock Orange 
and its varieties. Mr. F. F. Rockwell will write 
on vegetables. Three pages will give tabulated 
information on the growing of flowers, vegetables 
and shrubs and bulbs. Another page will contain 
a glossary of botanical terms so necessary for 
gardeners to understand. Louise Beebe Wilder will 
write on Western rock plants. Mr. J. H. Sperry 
contributes valuable and practical information 
on cold frames and hotbeds. Even Mr. Teall’s 
collecting article touches the horticultural world, 
as he describes old flower prints. The third of the 
Smaller House Gardens is shown, And the edi- 
torial, to make the measure good, will discuss 
women in horticulture. 

This, it would seem, is about enough to fill an 
issue; but there are still many more pages—two 
showing some delightful interiors in a house at 
Bridgeport, Ct., a Little Portfolio of miscella- 
neous rooms; some schemes for radio corners suit- 
able to the needs of old folks; and the Shops will 
be searched for interesting copper and brass. 

That Miss Peyser writes on house insulation 
and Mr. Houston on roofing tiles, and Mrs. Bullit 
tells how a Ford helped build a country house— 
these are only more indications of the usefulness 
of this issue. Two houses will be shown—small, 
medium-priced houses and one page displays an 
unusual entrance porch, 


EN judge a meal by the food that is served; 

women by the manner in which it is served. 
And therein women show the keener perception. 
For, while the culinary arts are not to be despised, 
they naturally rank lower than those worthy 
accoutrements of excellent dining—fine linen, 
good silver, crystal and beautiful china. Just as 
you can judge a man’s mind by the books on his 
library shelves, so can you judge a woman’s taste 
and capacity as housekeeper by the way she sets 
her table. They are an even clearer indication 
of the sort of person she is than the dress she 
wears, An investment in silver of good design, 
in linen, in traditionally patterned china, in crystal 
—such an investment brings a large return of 
pride and self-respect. 
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HEY order things differently in the North- 

west than we do in the East. Thus, last 
Thanksgiving Day the city of Portland, Oregon, 
held an exhibition of Roses grown outdoors. By 
that time our Eastern garden roses were memories. 
Which only goes to prove that gardening, like 
architecture and good temper, is mostly a matter 
of climate. 

Portland grows Roses openly in its streets. New 
York grows ragamuffins. The Roses are perhaps 
preferable. Citizens of Portland respect their 
sidewalk Rose beds; in New York even Central 
Park is not respected. In that we beat Portland, 
however; you'll find more pieces of paper, lunch 
boxes and debris scattered over the lawns of Cen- 
tral Park than you'll find Roses on Portland 
streets, It would never do for this great metropolis 
to permit a city such as Portland to win out in 
any competition for the decoration of streets and 


parks, 


Lear-Fantasy, IN WINTER SEASON 


HEN surely winter the last branch has 
thinned. . . . 
Each, tossed back, white, my visioning mind yet 
sees 

The trees that silvered in the rapid wind, 
Tumultuous in the many winds of spring,— 
Though there are no more leaves left in the trees; 
Yes, I’m still stirred by all their silvering 
Backward and backward multitudinously: 
A million million leaves on tree on tree! 


The summer’s leaves are also gone from me,— 
Yet suddenly they leap from the unseen 
Again, with all their rippling shades of green. . . 


Though fall has gone, too, still its gorgeous leaves 

Troop ten more colours than the eye con- 
ceives. ... 

If I said all the leaves are gone, I err: 

On that bare hill a single tree stands bare— 

Both barer for a topmost leaf left there. 


And one leaf on a winter-bitten tree 
Brings back the leaves of all the year to me! 
Harry Kemp 


HE fallibility of human nature is proved 

whenever we make mistakes. By some mis- 
take, in the January issue, the house on Page 57 
was attributed to neither owner nor architect. 
It is a remodeled farmhouse—and a good one— 
the residence of Alvin Untermyer, in Connecticut, 
of which the architect was Eric Kebbon. 
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Doc LEMMON Says— 

“ EBBE it’s b’cause I’m gettin’ old that I set 

an’ study now an’ ag’in about things that 
ain’t o’ much account to nobody. All sorts 0’ 
things, like thistles, an’ hoss liniment, an’ what 
we'd do if they warn’t no water in the world. 
Nothin’ could be foolisher than figgerin’ over 
them kind o” idees, I reckon, but somehow they’s a 
lot o’ fun into it. 

“Take that question o’ water, now. ‘Course, I 
know crops an’ live-stock an’ humans has to have 
it, an’ that they’d die if they didn’t git a good 
drink reg’lar. But just supposin’ every livin’ 
thing learned to do without, wouldn’t the world 
still be a kinder lonesome place if all the water 
was took from it? 

“IT dunno *bout you, but me, I'd feel mighty 
sorry if I couldn’t hear Birchy Hollow Brook 
splashin’ over the Falls, er ketch the shine of it 
on a windy October day where it spreads out into 
Hillyer’s mill-pond. An April shower whisperin’ 
on the roof, too, er a rainbow—they wouldn’t 
be no more rainbows over the hills without 
water!” 


FEW weeks ago we wrote to a large number 

of House & GARDEN readers asking them to 
make a criticism of the magazine and to suggest 
changes or additions that they thought would im- 
prove it. Our mail has been heavy with their 
replies. To some we have been able to answer 
directly; others will have to accept this public 
expression of gratitude. 

It is valuable, every so often, to have the candid 
opinion of friends. Such opinions keep the head 
normal size. While many of these letters were 
flattering (we hope to publish some of the more 
human documents some day), a great many of 
our friends just spoke out in meeting. Were it 
possible we would like to act on all the sugges- 
tions, but in order to keep the major interests of 
the magazine alive we cannot scatter our pages 
all over the block. That is the reason we regret 
our inability to act on the suggestions that we 
devote space to decorating churches for weddings, 
running a special cat department and giving plans 
each month for country clubs. Our interests are 
the home—its architecture and building, its deco- 
rating and furnishing and the making and main- 
tenance of gardens. For twenty-three years these 
subjects have comprised our policy, and, we be- 
lieve that much of the success of the magazine 
has been due to the fact that we adhered rigidly 
to them. This flood of letters brought us cen- 
solation; the majority of our readers want us to 
stick to our knitting. 
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VERMEER IN NEW ENGLAND 


Like a Dutch interior by Vermeer, this 
country house hallway owes its charm to 
everal elements—to the wood floor painted 
in black and gray lozenges, to the lines 
of its trim, to the gentle spring of the 


arch, to its cottage furniture, but even 
more to the fine angle of light that floods 
it when the upper part of the Dutch door 
is opened. The owner is Henry P. Curtiss, 
and the house is in Ashfield, Mass. 
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BACKGROUNDS 


FOR 


wn 


FURNITURE 


Whether New or Dignified by Age, Furniture Should be Grven 
the Advantage of an Appropriate and Becoming Setting 


OW often, how drearily often, we 

see furniture of intrinsic beauty and 
worth robbed of a large part of its effec- 
tiveness by an inappropriate and unbecom- 
ing background! Chairs exquisite in line 
or some detail of carving are overshadowed 
by a large patterned paper. A slender 
painted piece, delicate in line and coloring, 
is insulted by a background of coarse 
plaster walls. Recently a woman whose 
hobby was collecting old furniture asked 
me to admire a Jacobean oak dresser which 
she had placed in a paneled entrance hall 
painted light, Georgian green. The back- 
ground was admirable in itself, the dresser 


MARGARET McELROY 


a fine example of 17th Century workman- 
ship, but crude and hopelessly out of place 
in these pale, delicate surroundings. 

The beginning of wisdom in decoration 
is a just regard for the room as a whole. 
To create a successful interior, and by suc- 
cessful is meant a room not only charming 
and distinctive in its decoration but one 
possessed of that gracious quality of liva- 
bleness, it is essential that the various 
articles of furnishing, the background of 
floor, walls and ceiling, the hangings at the 
window and the furniture, be selected with 
a view to harmony as well as beauty. It 
is only when these main elements are in 


G. W. Harting 


accord that we have a dignified, restful 
interior. And to this a nicety of taste in 
the selection of accessories, and the room 
takes on individuality—becomes a living, 
personal thing. 

Anyone so fortunate as to possess fine 
old furniture should think enough of it to 
give it a proper setting. While a strictly 
period room is the last thing to be desired, 
certain types of furniture require back- 
grounds in keeping. Furniture of 18th 
Century inspiration, whether French or 
English, should never be forced to suffer 
the indignity of rough plaster walls. 
Smooth plaster may be used, painted such 


Because of the in- 
teresting assortment 
of furniture and up- 
holstery, a neutral 
background of 
cream plaster walls 
was selected for this 
country house living 
room. The curtains 
are net the same 
shade as the walls, 
trimmed with color- 
ful wool embroid- 
ery in a ship design. 
Chapin, Harper & 
Dutel, decorators 
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G. W. Harting 


The main feature of the distin- 
guished small dining room abowv 

is the setting of painted walls in 
colorful landscape scenes done by 
Barry Faulkner. These afford an 
interesting and appropriate back- 
ground for the dignified furni- 
ture. It is in the New York City 
apartment of Richard H. Dava, tr. 


Not a little of the ef- 
fect of this comfort- 
able, chintz covered 
wing chair is due to 
the fact of its being 
placed against dark 
paneled walls—that 
most dignified of set- 
tings. This small liv- 
ing room with its pan- 
eling and fine array 
of furniture and ace 
cessories is in the home 
of Henry P. Curtiss, 
at Ashheld, Mass. 


M 


Hewitt 


With plain furniture coverings 
and curtains, a graceful flowered 
wall paper may be used to supply 
the necessary design, In this 
dressing room the curtains are 
blue glazed chintz and the cover- 
ing of the dressing table and 
chairs cherry red taffeta. Mrs. 
Olive W. Barnewall, decorator 
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colors as gray, buff, cream, yellow, Geor- 
gian green or a soft light blue, but better 
still is wood paneling painted one of the 
above shades and antiqued. Wall paper also 
may serve as background for this type of 
furniture provided the design is light and 
graceful and the coloring not too strong, 
Mahogany furniture, the delicate styles of 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Adam, or the 
more robust Colonial designs, is charming 
against a narrow striped paper in shades of 
yellow and buff, while wall paper set into 
panels, delicate flowery de- 
signs or graceful classic pat- 
terns, makes a delightful 
setting for the furniture of 
18th Century France, es- 
pecially the Louis XVI style 
with its simple lines and 
formal, restrained decora- 
tion. With such a_back- 
ground it is wise to use plain 
hangings and either plain 
upholstery or a narrow striped 
fabric, in order not to have 
too much design in the room, 

In addition to the flower- 
ed, striped and scenic wall 
papers there are the gold and 
silver tea box papers which 
should not be overlooked 
when planning the back- 
ground of a room. Perhaps 
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your furniture is of Chinese Chippendale 
inspiration and your hangings of printed 
linen or some patterned stuff. In that case 
a plain background is essential, and what 
more effective than the gleaming expanse 
of silver or gold walls! These papers have 
a quaint, indefinite design that gives the 
wall a slight uneven look, infinitely to be 
preferred to a smooth, unbroken surface. 
With mahogany furniture and walls done 
in this silver paper, it would be interesting 
to use a sealing wax red linen in a Chinese 
design for curtains or slip 
covers. Hang a Kakemono, 
piece of Oriental brocade or 
painted mirror in the long 
space above the sofa and in 
a hanging bookshelf painted 
a strong, bright blue -place 
some bits of colorful porce- 
lain, small bowls, figurines 
and perhaps a pair of pottery 
birds. ‘These delightful ac- 
cessories may be purchased at 
a moderate cost in the Chin- 
ese shops and are useful for 
the color interest they give a 
room, 

The sturdy furniture of 
17th Century England re- 
quires quite a different back- 
ground, Nothing will ever 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Paneled or plaster walls painted 
such colors as cream, café au 
lait, gray, light-blue or Georgian 
green make a_ pleasing back- 
ground for 18th Century Eng- 
lish furniture and flowered chintz 
curtains. This corner is in the 
home of Mrs. Walter S. Griffin, 
in’ Greenville, South Carolina 
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A gay Chinese chintz in téte 
de négre and watermelon pink 
is the dominant feature of the 


living room above. Because of 


this, a 


glazed in 


tea box paper, 
peacock blue, was 


selected for the walls as a suit- 
able background, Chapin, Har- 
fer &S Dutel were the decorators 


‘ 


A dining room fur- 
nished with an assort- 
ment of Italian and 
English 18th Century 
pieces is given addi- 
tional distinction 
a striped wall paper 
im shades of buff and 
tan, Toile curtains in 
red, blue and buff and 
old flower and bird 
prints supply the nec- 
essary color notes. 
Mrs. Gillette Nichol; 
was the decorator 
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If we wander through the 
courts of Granada, we are 
reminded that once the tile 
wa: not despised. Later, 
find the shining blue of 
Delft in the interiors of 
Vermeer and Van Hooghe. 
Here, in a modern house, is 
the renaissance of the tile 


MODERNIST ENGLISH DECORATION 


OR some time past “period” 

rooms have been the fashion in 
England. First it was the pictur- 
esque Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
then Queen Anne, the 18th Cen- 
tury, the Regency, the French 
Empire, and even, latterly, the 
Victorian. 

Very charming such rooms can 
be, with their pleasant literary 
associations, their slight air of 
““pose”’. Necessarily, they are a 
little artificial, in that they are the 
products of a bygone age, whose 
thoughts, whose aspirations, whose 
whole life was totally different 
from ours. 

But is there any reason why we 
should not consider our own day 
as a “period” —the only period for 


Some Examples of the Interesting Work 
of Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell 


RALPH PATTISON 


RE 


A carpet, designed in the English modernist taste 
by Vanessa Bell, is in several shades of reds and 
browns and beige pink 


us which is not in some sense arti- 
ficial—and set aside, at any rate, 
one room in our own house which 
shall be truly representative of the 
best in it? 

It is not as if this were an age 
devoid of artistic effort. Many of 
the leading British artists in the 
modern movement (which is de- 
rived largely from Cézanne and 
the French Impressionists, though 
it must not for a moment be sup- 
posed, as some critics have sug- 
gested, that it despises the Old 
Masters) have turned their atten- 
tion to decorative work. 

Among these are Duncan Grant 
and Vanessa Bell, who even be fore 
the war were associated with a 
group of artists who produced 
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work of this kind under the leadership of 
Roger Fry. ‘The war, unfortunately, put 
a complete stop to the enterprise, but not 
before they had produced many charming 
things in the way of furniture, stuffs, and 
pottery, practical as well as beautiful. The 
individual practical aspect of each object is 
one of the things to which the artist deco- 
rator pays the greatest attention. In the 


Panels by Duncan 
Grant and Vanessa 
Bell in Mrs. 
Woolf's house in 
London, Thewalls 
are pale dove gray, 
the panels glossy 
white with tomato 
red borders and 
oval “fonds” alter- 
nately in sienna 
pink and maple 
yellow 


An unusual alcove 
in a dining room 
painted on paper 
with deep blue and 
pale gray “ecriture” 
and a yellow ochre 
border 


A fireplace by Dun- 

can Grant has a 

painted decoration 

of arum lilies and 

leaves m_ whites, 

greens and yellozes 
on crimson 


A chair designed by 

Duncan Grant has a 

motif of gray vase 

and pear between 

exterald green cur- 

tains. It is worked 
in cross-stitch 
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use ful arts, beauty and usefulness are inter- 
dependent, and mere ornament which hin- 
ders practical use is, zpso facto, inartistic. 
The illustrations to this article are al! 
taken from decorative work done by Dun- 
can Grant and Vanessa Bell during the last 
few years. They turn their versatile hands 
to anything, from the complete scheme of 
(Continued on page 104) 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE ROCKING CHAIR 


This American Idtosyncrasy May Be Homely and With- 
out Heritage, but It Has the Comeliness of Comfort 


HE other day we were going over the home of a decorator. 

It was a very beautiful house. It was, in addition to being 
beautiful, a smart home, which means that its accessories and color 
were in the latest taste. From room to room we proceeded, from 
one gorgeousness to another. Finally we stopped at a closed door. 
The decorator said, ““There’s nothing to see in here. It is my 
mother’s room. She’s just got the furniture she likes.” But he 
opened the door—and there was home! <A simple bed of early 
maple, a night stand with worn prayer books, and by the window 
a sewing basket and by the sewing basket a rocking chair. It was 
one of those broad-beamed rocking chairs, full and deep and 
comfortable and homely. It looked as though it had rocked many 
generations. For all the glories in that house, this was the most 
precious thing in it. 

‘The rocking chair is a piece of furniture that, in this age of 
alleged taste, must be enjoyed secretly. A few—a very few 
people—dislike it because they really dislike rocking; the rest 
of us mutter some excuse about its ugliness but, in the secrecy of 
our own rooms, fly to its comfortable and soothing agitation. Dec- 
orators hold it to be anathema. Let a client meekly ask for a rock- 
ing chair in the library, and the wrath of the Heavens descends. 
Rocking chairs simply aren’t done. 


HIS prejudice must have some reason. And we suggest that 

the reason is based on three facts, namely—the rocking chair 
has no perceptible and decent heritage; it is, in the main, a homely 
piece of furniture; and it is American. 

Most of our furniture pieces have traditions; you can trace them 
in books the way you trace a family tree; authorities write pre- 
ciously about them. You can’t do that about the rocking chair. 
Search the histories of furniture, and such a thing as a rocking 
chair is rarely mentioned. 

Mr. Lockwood in his “Colonial Furniture in America” con- 
fesses that he finds not a single reference to rocking chairs in any 
of the inventories. He puts the date of its inception at the middle 
of the 18th Century and says that although our early Colonists 
had cradles with rockers, chairs with rockers cannot date later 
than the Revolution. He calls them “an American idiosyncrasy”. 

In “Furniture of the Pilgrim Century”, Mr. Wallace Nutting 
dates them back to the end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th 
Century and says that rocking chairs came into being in this 
country at about the time the rocking cradle went out. This rock- 
ing cradle, by the way, was so arranged that it could be rocked 
with the foot, leaving the hands free to knit or sew. 

Still another authority is so bold as to attribute the rocking chair 
to the inventive genius of Benjamin Franklin. We wish there 


was foundation for this, because Franklin would make a pleasing 
picture seated in a rocker—the portly savant, wearied with kite 
flying or playing on his organ of musical glasses. But we doubt 
the legend. 

In short, this chair has no heritage and no respectable past. It 
can point to no worthy ancestor. It is just another product of 
“those crazy Americans” and consequently does not have to be 
taken seriously. That apparently is the judgment of English 
furniture authorities and, unfortunately, the attitude of some 
Americans who, in furniture affairs, are dyed-in-the-wool Anglo-, 
French- or Italian-maniacs. 


HIS is a pity, for the rocker is not to be despised. Homely as 

sin, it serves a homely purpose. And in that sense it is 
adequate and worthy to be preserved. It does a homely job well. 
It is like a homely scrubwoman who scrubs well. If you ever 
found a handsome scrubwoman, you would immediately be 
tempted to make her a waitress or a parlor maid, in which positions 
she would be unhappy and useless. Let her do what she can do 
well. So with the rocking chair. It is rarely a thing of beauty— 
but it isa joy forever. It just happens to be one of those things that 
never was intended to be, and never conceivably could be beautiful. 
It is not for display, such as a Louis Seize chair or a late Italian 
commode; it isn’t collectable, such as Sevre porcelains or tapes- 
tries; it is merely a homely and lovable object, like a broad- 
bosomed mother who is too busy caring for her children and her 
home to worry about being chic. 


LL too much of our present-day interior decoration and fur- 
nishing falls under the head of that abominable French word 
chic and that equally abominable English word smart. These 
appear to be the standards by which the work is judged; as though 
our rooms were theatrical sets before which we played a pantomime 
of life. Now rooms are made for living in; they are made for all 
sorts of people, and the standards by which their success or failure 
should be judged is the measure to which they meet the needs of 
living and satisfy the requirements of the people who occupy them. 
Volumes are written on color schemes. Volumes are written 
on shape and contour. But mighty few volumes have been written 
on comfort and the charm of homeliness. There is a distinct 
charm to homeliness. Like virtue and modesty, it is a little old- 
fashioned, but many people still prefer it. 
The rocking chair has that charm of homeliness. For this we 
respect it. And when our wearied limbs sink into its kindly 
embrace—then we love it. 
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Thomas B. Temple 


PRELUDE TO A COUNTRY HOUSE 


This courtyard occurs midway along the entrance 
drive on the estate of Donald H. Cowl, at Barker's 
Point, Port Washington, L. 1. The road runs 
through on a slight curve, entering and leaving 
under great arched openings through one of which 


is seen the guest house above occupying a corner 
of the court opposite the care-taker’s cottage. The 
openings are hung with a pair of heavy, unpainted 
oak gates studded and mounted with wrought 
iron, Thomas Harlan Ellett was the architect 
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The patio, which in this case is the principal garden, is surrounded by a seven-foot 
wall plastered to harmonize with the house, of which it is an integral part. This tiled 


AN IDEAL 


fountain is set against the wall opposite the living room 


SMALLER 


GARDEN 


The Landscape Problems of a Spanish-Italian House on a Sloping 
Site are Solved in the Second of the Ideal Smaller Homes 


HILE the lower coast of California, 

and Florida, with their balmy sub- 
tropical weather, were the climates for 
which this house was intended, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that it could be adapted 
to none but those tender latitudes. Actually, 
it is a hardy architectural type, fit for any 
part of the country. The same might be 
said of its garden. The plants would have 
to suit the habits of the seasons, wherever 
the garden were made, but the framework 


Another of the houses in the Four 
Ideal Smaller Homes Series is given 
its garden treatment here. The 
grounds of the remaining two will 


he done in the March and A pril issues 


and the character of its design are not, for 
any practical purposes, bound down to a 
particular locality. 

The house and the garden illustrate the 


kind of architecture and landscape design 
which has been made especially popular in 
California because of its derivation from 
Mediterranean sources, where the sun, se 
and sky have a similar effect upon the art of 
building. But apart from the matter of 
style, with which it gives such fine variety 
to this Ideal Smaller Homes Series, the 
house and its garden scheme show how 
admirably the problem of a sloping site 
may be solved. It is an unusual sort of 
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This drawing tells the story of the house and its site. 
The former has been designed to fit the rising slope of 
the latter, and in following the grade up from the high- 


solution, for generally when a slope exists 
the house is set across it. Here the house 
runs with the slope, and, rather than pro- 
trude at the lower end and bury itself in the 
hill at the upper, it rises with the incline; 
each section being put on a slightly higher 
level as the house works toward the rear 
of the plot. 

How lovely an effect this method of 
planning has had upon the interior was 
made apparent in preceding issues of 
House & GarpvEN. The idea has been just 
as successful outdoors. Three different 
parts of the house connect with the grounds 


at the places where their levels coincide. 
The patio is the most important of these, 
and it lies on the living room level. The 
drive-way entrance and the terrace are at 
the next higher level, and the garage court 
at the highest. The ground is still higher 
back of the garage, where a vegetable gar- 
den has been made to be reached by steps 
and a path from a service door. 

The grounds as a whole have been very 
simply handled: a driveway leads straight 
from the street te the garage, and connect- 
ing paths at various places do their work 
as directly and unostentatiously as possible. 


avay in front the house has fallen into a most attractive 
series of levels. On the lowest lies the patio. Johnson, 
Kaufmann & Coate, architects. Drazen by Chester B. Price 


The planting, other than that of the patio 
and vegetable garden, is merely an ar- 
rangement of shrubbery about the base of 
the building. Six large Eucalyptus trees 
formed the only existing, growth on the plot. 

The paths of the patio have been paved 
with flagstones and lined with edgings of 
Dwarf Box. The small central beds are 
filled for the most part with low-growing 
annuals to keep a rather flat effect over the 
middle portion—an effect which gives em- 
phasis to the greater bulk and height in 
the larger outside borders where shrubs 


(Continued on page 148) 
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the garden treatment 
concentrated in the 
patio; elsewhere the 
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A window im the house of El 
Greco, Toledo, Spain. The grille 
is authentically of the XVI Cen- 
tury. The peculiar detail fram- 
ing the window is made up of 
Moorish fragments imbedded in 
the wall. The grille projects 
four inches. It could be dupli- 
cated by a good ironworker 


House & Garden 


7. 


These windows are from a small 
palace at Taormina, Sicily. The 
shape of the arches is informal. 
The supporting columu and cap 
are of unpolished marble, where- 
as the balustrades are indicated 


i plastered relief 


FROM AN 
ARCHITECT'S 
SKETCH BOOK 


Drawings by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


we 


This Moorish window in Seville 
gives light and emphasis to the 
enclosed stairway beyond. The 
bricks are buff and brown ochre, 
the plaster faintly gray, and the 
tiles tavo tones of greenish blue, 
colors suitable for houses of the 
Mediterranean taste, a style popu- 
lar in California and Florida 


This fine cluster of casement 
is from one of the best preserved 
and most patrician of the old 
lothCentury half -timbered houses 
in Rouen. The panes are leaded, 
and the tlass contains many frag- 
ment of Beacon street lavender 
or a pale amber. Gay red cur- 
tains, striped with gold give the 
touch of color necessary 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIOR 


bruary, 1925 


M, E, Hewitt 


This month the views in 
the Little Portfolio are 
from the home of Crosby 
Gaige, at Peekskill, N.Y. 
An old farmhouse, built 
in 1760, it was remodel- 
ed by John Oakman, Mrs. 
Gaige chose the decora- 
tions. One side of the 
sunroom is shown above. 


In the hallway has been 
used a traditional paper 
in familiar tones of putty 
color and blue. The fur- 
niture is curly maple. 
Such a hall requires only 
the fewest pieces but, as 
im this hall, these should 
have character, however 
simple the hall may be 
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For all its well chosen fur- 
niture—and this furniture 
is well chosen—the char- 
acter of the library de- 
pends upon its books. They 
give color and purpose to 
the room, more color evei 
than that of the antiqued 
gray woodwork and the 
green striped curtains 


In one corner of the li- 
brary, conveniently set by 
a window, is the writing 
table, Other smaller table: 
are disposed about the 
room, with lamps ade- 
quately placed and shaded, 
and deep comfortable chair: 
within easy reach, Oriental 
rugs give color to the floor 


] 


I 


bruary, 1925 


Quite different from the 
library, but still informal, 
as a country house should 
be, is the living room. It 
has yellow walls, rose col- 
ored hangings and some of 
the furniture is in glazed 
chintz both patterned and 
plain. The floor is covered 
with a neutral-toned rug 


Opaque glass tie-backs 
against the rose of the 
window hangings, simple 
moulding paneled walls, 
omfortable furniture con- 
veniently grouped, a sim- 
ple unpatterned carpet rug 
—these are some of the 
elements that help make 
the living room livable 
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RAMIE AND 


OTHER 


UNUSUAL 


HHouse & Garden 


FABRICS 


Fibre, Hair and Paper All Play Thetr Part 


the Fabrics for House Decoration 


in 


ABRICS for the house come, indeed, 

from many sources. Silk, cotton, mo- 
hair and wool are far from being the only 
fibres which our looms can handle success- 
fully. Ramie, jute and many things that 
grow can be reduced to a weavable state; 
and other hairs besides mohair find their 
way into our houses to provide us warmth 
and comfort. 

The most interesting of these fibres used 
in home furnishing is ramie. Interior deco- 
rators have used ramie velours for some 
time, but few persons who have them in 
their houses know what they are. In the 
past year they have become better known, 
for in our American mills the stylists, those 
prophets of industry who feel out far in 
advance what the housewife is going to find 
acceptable, have been experimenting with 
ramic, 

Ramie, or China grass, of the nettle 
family, is grown in China and elsewhere. 


The fibre is silky and strong, lighter and 


softer than linen, three times as strong as 
hemp. Plain surfaced fabrics of ramie 
were formerly much used aboard ship, but 
seem now neglected, while the velours are 
gaining in popularity. These have great 
“eye value,” and hang heavy and lustrous; 
fold more sharply than cotton, linen or 
mohair and more like silk velvet; cost less 
than silk and about one half more than 
cotton. The present interest in the textile 
fold, which for many years was extinct ex- 
cept in vertical window and door hangings, 
will focus attention on the qualities pos- 
sessed by ramie fabrics. They will be 
found useful for the present popular in- 
tricate drapery of elaborated valences, tied- 
back hangings for doorways, windows, beds 
and dressing tables. 


AMIE velvets and velours are made 

in plain surfaced or ribbed effects, in 
a large range of colors. ‘Taupe, blue, mul- 
berry, mole and walnut are most in de- 
mand; egg plant and nigger brown—téte 
de négre, and henna are very effective, and 
lighter tones of gold and apricot are lovely 
in this lustrous fabric. 

Speckled and Jaspe, or streaked effects, 
are obtained by combining cotton with 
ramie, the cotton a bit darker, breaks the 
even surface color and gives that interest 
and depth to the fabric which is needed for 
large draperies. 

Regular stripes, wide or narrow, in a 
large number of combinations, may be all 
ramie, or ramie and cotton; ramie, cotton 
and mohair; or ramie, plain cotton, mer- 


MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


cerized cotton, mohair and silk. The last 
is a combination giving five different grades 
of luster in the pile and its colors. ‘This is 
a very successful drapery fabric and much 
in vogue for its smartness. Undefined 
irregular stripes are also effective. 


AMIE for drapery and upholstery 

comes in a wide color range and many 
types of design. It wears astonishingly well 
and is not unpleasant to sit on; an objection 
made by some persons to mohairs. Stripes 
are used for chair seats and backs, for over- 
stuffed furniture, and combined for seats 
and backs with figured mohair and linen 
velours. Period designs, from the Italian 
Renaissance to Georgian, are available. 
New designs are being constantly put out 
by our American mills. These designs are 
produced in many ways. A pile fabric 
with an even pile surface may have an 
effective design in cotton, (which dyes a 
darker shade), with the ground or the re- 
verse of ramie, producing a charming 
shadow effect. An outstanding design has 
a ramie pile, with a flaked filling in the 
flat woven ribbed ground. It makes an 
interesting upholstery or drapery fabric 
with combined colors, such as taupe pile on 
a ground of taupe and red. The design 
catches the light a bit oddly at irregular 
points on its edges, giving an antique effect. 
Some designs, such as large Renaissance 
patterns, are given depth and richness by 
stiré and jaspé effects. Another new fabric 
has the design outstanding from a flat silk 
pile ground. The combinations are end- 
lessly varied. 

Some people may be surprised to find 
that they have jute in their houses. If you 
have a new brocatelle with a handsome 
bold design it will doubtless have a little 
jute as well as linen worked into it for 
weight and character. Burlap and monk’s 
cloth, in basket weave, for screens, wall 
coverings, portieres and over-draperies may 
be of all jute or jute and cotton. Orna- 
mented with openwork design and fringed 
by hand, it is used for table scarfs as well 
as drapery. Striped materials resembling 
coarse linen, richly colored in red, tan, blue 
and green, orange and black, are effective 
for decoration. Jute is hand or machine 
printed. Wide jute taffetas, with 25% cot- 
ton, printed in floral and bird designs, make 
strong slip covers, that wrinkle less than 
cotton. A new hand-blocked jute success- 
fully imitates Jacobean crewel embroidery. 
It shuts out light completely, not being 
translucent, and so gives the full value to 


its design; it is very good with rough plaste: 
walls and beamed ceilings, the groun:! 
black, natural color or brown. Tapesti 
designs are printed on both sides of a jute 
fabric for portieres. Good jute costs a littl, 
less than linen and more than cotton and 
adds a linen-like quality to cotton fabrics. 
Besides brocatelles, cotton damasks are 
sometimes given an antique look with more 
body and weight by adding a little jute. 

Much jute comes from India. The plant 
is cut at time of flowering and the fibre 
prepared by a process somewhat similar to 
the treatment of flax for linen. 

Haircloth that “wears like iron” is not 
a thing of the past. With the revived in- 
terest in early American furniture, even 
plain black haircloth may again appear on 
the kind of chairs and sofas it used to cover. 
It is still used to some extent in the South 
and in Pennsylvania. Brown is preferred 
in other sections of the country, usually for 
dining room chairs. Woven on a colored 
cotton warp and in small geometrical or 
compartment designs, it makes a good seat 
for mahogany chairs. Blue is the favorite 
color, in a medium dark shade, then green, 
green and gold, black and gold, gray, and 
drab. Clustered stripes, red and green, and 
broad stripes of red with narrow stripes ot 
green are quite effective. Fine, deep-toned 
red or brown are the favorite New Eng- 
land colors. 

Camel’s hair is often classed as wool, 
except by merchants. It is remarkably soft, 
silky, and strong, and if we have an Orien- 
tal camel’s hair rug in its natural brown 
color with hand woven design mostly in 
red, it finds a suitable place in the hall, liv- 
ing room or bedroom. If we have a camel’s 
hair blanket, made of the softest hair from 
the camel, we treasure it for years. Hair 
from the faithful cow and from many an- 
other creature goes into blankets, but non: 
is so soft and substantial as that from th: 
camel of the East. 


UMAN ingenuity uses almost any 

kind of growing thing to make a fibre 
for weaving. If it cannot be spun, that is 
twisted into a thread, it may be used for 
“filling”’—the cross threads or woof of a 
fabric. Japanese grass in delicate fibres is 
woven and backed with paper, forming an 
artistic wall covering for the living room, 
library, hall, or the office. It may have a 
rich metal-like background, and sell from 
$5 to $10 a roll. Heavier grasses and light 
straws are woven into rugs and mats with 

(Continued on page 104) 
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FURNITU 


HE household furni- 

ture of the early Span- 
ish settlers in Mexico was 
necessarily of a very simple 
character. These settlers, 
being mere soldiers of for- 
tune, did not care to have 
luxurious homes, as long as 
they were ample and strong. 
But soon rich hangings be- 
gan to appear, and at the 
beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury foreign travelers were 
struck by the luxury dis- 
played in many a palace, 
richly but tastefully furn- 
ished. An apartment in the 
Viceroy’s palace was dec- 
orated, by order of the 
Marqués de Falces, with 
mural paintings of battles, 
and the hall of comedies in 
the same building was em- 
hellished with a fresco in 
which were depicted “the 
trees of the .grove, the 
flowers of the field, the 
waters of the valley, the 
noise of the chase, and the 
repose of the desert.”” This 
style of mural ornamenta- 
tion was aptly called gro- 
tesque. 

Silk damask, brocade or 
velvet hangings, however, 
were much more in vogue 
during the greater part of 


the Viceregal period. Several kinds of 


damask came to Mexico, taking their its original home. From the collection 
name from their place of origin— of Seitora Martinez del Rio 


Chinese, Italian, Toledan or Granadan, 
—all of very beautiful patterns, such as 
palms and pine-apples, baskets of flowers, 
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RE OF COLONIAL MEXICO 


crowns, angels, fruits and so on, 


That tapestry was used in New Spain 
is easily proved by Colonial records, and 


A leather trunk with iron fittings, 
dating from the 17th Century 
and obviously the sort of thing 
a soldier of fortune would have 


Brought Over by Soldters of Fortune, It Differs Vi astly 
From That Brought by the Pilgrim Fathers 


MARQUES DE SAN FRANCISCO 


it was only natural that 
there should be splendid 
tapestries in the Colony, 
since Flanders, then subject 
to the Spanish Crown, was 
one of the greatest produc- 
ing centresin the world. ‘The 
best existing examples there- 
of are undoubtedly those 
contained in the splendid 
set displayed in the Cathe- 
dral Chapter-Room at Pue- 
blo. For many years it was 
supposed that they had been 
a present from Charles V, 
but as a matter of fact they 
were brought to Pueblo at 
the beginningof the XVIIth 
century bydon Juan Nunez 
de Villavicencio whose coat- 
of-arms is to be seen on the 
topmost border of each 
piece. 

‘Towards the second half 
of the 18th century, when 


the walls of a room were 
not covered with tapestry, 
damask or velvet, they were 
hung with hand-painted 
wall-paper imported from 
China. Sometimes, figures 
of stars, birds, butterflies 
and other objects were cut 
out of different colored 
(Continued on page 118) 


A group of Colonial Mexican furniture, 
showing the typically Spanish lines of 


An armchair, from the collection 

of Senora Martinez del Rio, a 

piece dating from the rococo era 
of Spanish furniture 


Splendid tapestries were 

brought out by Mexican set- 

tlers. This example hangs in 
the Pueblo Cathedral 
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For a colonial interior comes a quaint early American 
maple day-bed, with low, sturdy posts shaped like in- 
verted acorns, It may be covered in glazed chintz or an 
old-fashioned candlewick spread. Mrs. Gillette Nichols 


THE VERSATILE 


DAY-BED 


(Below) In a room with blue- 
green walls, a walnut Direc- 
toire day-bed has been used. 
The chintz covering is cream 
and blue-green, trimmed with 
lacquer red taffeta. From 
Diane Tate and Marian Hall! 


(Above) The painted Direc- 
toire day-bed covered in 
striped green silk, the old 
French screen with its decora- 
tive design of branching trees, 
the graceful portrait of an 
18th Century lady, and the fine 
Aubusson rug create a wall 
group of unusual distinction. 

Miss Swift, decorator 
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An interesting feature of the painted 
Directoire day-bed above is the vari- 
ety of upholstery used. The seat is 
done in antique satin and interest is 
given the ends by covering one side 
with a flowered chintz and the other 
side with a lightly checked cotton 


A graceful French day-bed in an- 
tique walnut has a delightful cover- 
ing of yellow cotton embroidered in 
tiny sprays of flowers in rose, mauve 
and green, This material is quilted 
on the head and foot boards. Agnes 
Foster Wright was the decorator 
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An upstairs sitting room in the home 
of Mrs. Archibald McNeil, Jr., in 
Black Rock, Conn., has a walnut 
day-bed covered in heavy red silk 
that matches one of the deep tones 
in the decorative figured wallpaper. 
Chapin, Harper & Dutel, decorators 


(Below) A room done in the French 
manner has a Louis XVI day-bed 
painted old white and covered in 
cream and crimson toile de Jouy. 
The curtains are made of red taffeta 
and trimmed with cream colored ruf- 
fles. E. A. Belmont was the decorator 
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TEN As @ANIALS 


Some Notes on the Selection, Care and Propagation of 


What Is Perhaps Our Most Widely Favored List of Flowers 


FRANK B. MEYER 


PRINGFLowerinc BuLbs—Crocuses, RY 


Snowdrops, Scillas, Narcissi and Tulips, Wes 
p>, ’ | 
Order early, in June if possible, hard and 5 ) ’ 
firm bulbs. Plant Narcissi early in the au- | Nf 


inches deep; ‘Tulips a month later, the early j ] My \ { 

types to be covered with four inches of soil \. { i, 

and the late-blooming—Cottage, Breeder hae \ 
i i 


and Darwin—with about 


tumn (before October 15), not over four ye \' 


six inches, not quite Fie 
deep in heavy clay. Let many varieties, 
there be provided rich soil ranks among 
the very first 
of all the fa- 


vorites 


beneath the bulbs for them 
to feed on; but let no 
manure touch the bulb; 
bonemeal is safe. In the 
shrub border near th 
front, or in the perennial 
border, plant five or ten 
A garden with- 
out Phlox 
would lack one 
of the loveliest 
and most reli- 


able of plants 


or more, all of one vari- 
ety, in one spot, of Nar- 
cissi or late ‘Tulips. Early 
‘Tulips should be used for 


bedding. 


but if there is rot, first cut it away and dip 
the plant into a strong solution of per- 
manganate of potassium. Japanese Iris«s 
like cool manure, such as that from pigs or 
cattle. They should be planted early in the 
spring or in August or early in Septembey, 
while the common Irises may be planted at 
any time when the ground is not frozen, 
They must be covered for 
the winter with leaves or 
strawy mulch. (All smal! 
plants set into the ground 
in the fall should be 
protected, the first year, 
by a sort of shading, in 
the form of a mulch, 
against the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of late 
winter and early spring, 
which would lift them 
out. ) 

Peonigs. Plant clean 
sound divisions, never 
clumps, pruned back to 


IRIsEs. Buy atter very No other flower holds a The freshfulness and only two of four 
careful study of varieties, more heavenly hue, or gaiety of the Daffodil only really good varieties, 
plants to set out late in carries it more gracefully, is typical of the Spring in deep soil, with plenty 
June, i.c. soon after they than the Larkspur flowering bulb; of humus and bonemeal, 


have finished blooming, 
where drainage is sure to be good, with no 


manure or humus from any source; bone- 
meal and acid phosphate are good to use. 
Cut back the foliage and work the soil 
firmly among the roots, with the rhizome 
(fleshy rootstock ) barely covered with soil. 


means of glass. 


preferably along a stream bank or in partial shade. 
(Continued on page 122) 


CoLuMBINEs (Aquilegia.) Plant in fall or early spring, in half 
shade or full sunshine. Sow seed in June or late in the summer, in a 
carefully prepared bed, under a lath screen, and do not allow to dry 
out. Seedlings started late in the year would better be protected by 


Dayuries (Hemerocallis.) All varieties are desirable, except the 
brown, Fulva, which is coarse, and they vary greatly in stature and in 
season. Plant the clustered fleshy roots in fall or early in the spring, 


early in the fall, with the 
crown not more than two inches below 
the surface of the ground. Leave undis- 
turbed for ten years or more unless you 
desire to propagate. Removy e old seed pods 
and stir annually in the fall bonemeal in 
around the plant. 


If any one perennial can 

be said to be more popu- 

lar than all others it must 
be the Peony 


Hemerocallis combines a 
lilylike quality of form 
in’ flower and foliace 
with a bright yellow 


coloring 


The Chrysanthemum, in 
almost any of its late 
flowering varieties, is the 
autumn king of flowers 


The Columbines offer a 

wide choice of colors and 

sizes, from white to deep 

maroon and dwarf to 
giant 
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This garden lies directly off the living 

room and makes an alluring bid for 

invasion with its pleasant design in a 

June dress of Delphiniums and a flag- 

marked walk beyond under a rose arch 
to a shaded seat 


The grounds of the garden above have 
this delightfully simple, white painted 
paling fence for enclosure, and a garden 
umbrella as a useful and effective bit 
of incidental shelter. Preston St. G. 
Floyd, owner, Cleveland, Ohio 


THREE PAGES 
OF TWO GARDENS 
FROM THE 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
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At twenty-four, in 
1841, a Mrs. Fer- 
rell bean these 
dens after being told 
she was doomed by 
fatal illness. She 
lived to work on 
them until the Civil 
War put a stop to 
landscape gardening 


Without a plan or 
any skilled labor 
Mrs. Ferrell created 
these romantic fan- 
tasies in Boxwood. 
The knotted parterre 
above. occupies one 
terrace; the “grape 
cluster” at the left 
hangs across another 
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The design in the fore- 
ground of the main ter- 
race above is that of 
Mr. Ferrell’s' Masoni: 
emblem. The garde 
wall at the right, wit! 
its interesting masoury 


The house, with its 
splendid Classic facade, 
achich was burned to 
the ground, has been 
restored and remodeled 
along its original dig- 


construction, separates 
two of the lovely lower 
térraces of the garden 


THE FERRELL 
GARDENS AT 
LA GRANGE, 


GEORGIA 


nified lines for its pres- 
ent owner, T. E. Callo- 
way, by Hentz, Reid 
& Adler, architects 
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Ramondia pyrenawa loves 


thade and a vertical position 
where water is easily shed 
from it, Its are blue. 
Mr. Loses warden 


HE rock gardener, in 
search of a truth to guide 
him in his fashioning with 
rocks and living green things, 
will find none more helpful 
than that proportion is beauty. 
This axiom, taken to heart 
and acted upon, enables him to 
draw his little hills and vales, 
his jutting cliffs, his paths, 
pools, shrubs and plants into 
such happy adjustment to each 
other and to the surrounding 
topography that the result 
spells reality and beauty, in- 
stead of unmeaning confusion. 
And not the least significant of these ad- 
justments has to do with the plants and 
shrubs chosen to clothe the bit of rugged 
country that a well-conceived rock garden 
is designed to portray. The more restricted 
in size and scale the small landscape, the 
more diminutive should be its flora and 
silva, for it is a fact that one great gawk 
of a plant allowed to cling to a miniature 
mountainside, will contrive to throw the 
whole out of scale, just as 
conversely a tiny opruce 
or Cedar, well placed, will 
endow the little scene with 
reality and atmosphere. 
Where the construction 
is bold and extensive fairly 
large subjects may be used, 
but, generally speaking, the 
ends of beauty and rele- 
vancy are best served when 
the plants chosen do not ex- 
ceed a height of one foot, 
nor the shrubs a_ greater 
stature than three feet 
when full grown. Among 
shrubs and plants within 
these limitations is a wide 
choice, and some are fit and 
some are not for the pure 


poses of the rock gardener. : 
Healy 


Anemone blanda, the Greek Wind flower runs through soft rose, 
deep and pale blue, pure white. It multiplies from selfsown seed 
with fair rapidity. From Mr, Lown’s garden 


WHAT IS A 
ROCK PLANT? 


An Introduction to Rock Gardening 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


Cyclamen hederafolia, now 
denied us by the quarantine 

is hardy, and blooms at a 

time when flowers are few. 

From Mr. Lown’s garden 
Certainly just any dwarf plant 
will not do, It is upon the un- 
derstanding and acceptance of 
this premise that much of the 
beauty and interest of a rock 
garden rests. 

To make of the rock garden 
merely a somewhat eccentri 
extention of the ordinary 
flower garden, clothing its 
windy heights and salubrious 
valleys with such as Phlox and 
Funkias, common Iris, Salvia 
and Nasturtiums—folk that 
must feel as foolish and out- 
of-place as they look in such 
alien surroundings—is to pass up the oppor- 
tunity for the keenest interest and enjoy- 
ment, and to commit an obvious absurdity. 
There is no possible reason or excuse for 
going to the expense and great labor neces- 
sary to build a large rock garden in order 
merely to accommodate plants that would 
be far happier in the level borders. Yet up 
and down the country one sees magnificent 
sites and laboriously constructed rock work 
devoted to just this bana! 
usage. 

What, then, are the 
plants to which these very 
special surroundings should 
be dedicated? Long ago I 
made for myself this reso- 
lution; a rock garden 
should be devoted to the ex- 
clusive use of hardy plants 
of dwarf stature that re- 
quire special conditions of 
soil or situation, and to 
those too small and fragile 
to hold their own, or to 


This rock garden under 
construction for Mrs. 
Ralph Troxell, at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. offers a wide 
diversity of sun and shade 
and natural rock out-crof 
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Note the great number of 
huds at the heart of this 
Italian Bellflower (gargan- 
ica). It will presently turn 
intoamound of pale blue stars 


display their charms in_ the 
hurly-burly of the ordinary 
borders, yet possessing beauty 
of leaf or blossom in a suffi- 
cient degree to make them 
worthy of a special setting. 
This has proved a good rule. 
It permits a wide and catholic 
choice while steering us away 
from the incongruity of so- 
phisticated border plants play- 
ing at being mountaineers, and 
saves us from the dangers of 
such insatiable marauders as 
Ground Ivy, Bugle, Gout- 
weed, Moneywort and Creep- 
ing Jenny, free-booters too often given the 
character of rock plants in high standing, 
but which should never be allowed within 
the precincts set aside for the housing of 
choice plants. 

Custom has bestowed upon the terms 
rock plant and alpine a somewhat broader 
meaning than recently obtained. An alpine, 


The true Sedum pulchellum, a_ bi- 
ennial from Virginia. It bears pink 
flowers, self-sows freely and makes a 
gaod ground cover for small bulbs 


well-drained soil 


With this article is begun 

a series of articles on rock 

plants and rock gardening by 

Louise Beebe Wilder, one of 

our most distinguished ama- 

teurs and writers on those 
subjects 


With grey leaves and pink blossoms the Hymalian Androsace 
sarmentosa is choice and easily grown, Give it sunshine and a 


llealy 
Silene pennsylvanica is a 
bright pink-flowered native 
of eastern wooded hill- 
sides, enjoying a_ partially 
acid soil and partial shade 


strictly speaking, is a plant 
growing upon a mountain 
above the timber line. Today 
any high mountain plant—and 
indeed some that never saw a 
mountain—is_ credited with 
being an alpine. The term 
rock plant suggests rocky sur- 
roundings, but we now gather 
our “rock plants” from wood 
and meadow, prairie, bog and 
shore, and our only restriction 
is that they be of dwarf stature 
and of a general character and 
disposition to look well and to 
thrive in a rock garden. But 
as I before said, just any dwarf plant will 
not serve. Mere dwarfness should not pro- 
vide a ticket of admittance to the rock 
garden. For many a small plant has no 
beauty and many a one is too gardenwise 
to appear well among the wild things that 
chiefly constitute our delightful company. 
(Continued on page 150) 


This Saxifrage forms miniature bright 
green cushions with myriads of white 
blossoms at mid-spring. It requires 
light, shade and a sandy,leaf-moldy soil 
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The 


sichts 


branches 


of 


; 


of the Sea Buckthorn 
carry a wealth of orange-red berries 
from October to March 


imerican Beech, clean limbed 
soft gray, is one of the splendid 


winter landscape 


House & Garde» 


WINTER BEAUTY 
in the 


WOODY PLANTS 
E. H. WILSON, V.M.H. 


OT in the darkest and most dreary of 

winter days is a garden of trees an! 
shrubs devoid of beauty. Their leaves ha 
fallen but the deciduous woody plants star 
boldly forth and display to full advantay¢ 
their buds and barks. Indeed, it is winter 
when naked that the particular characteris- 
tics of their habit and form are most clear], 
pronounced, A garden of herbs at its best 
has its charms restricted to three seasons of 
the year, but a garden of woody plants has 
no such limitations; its charms are peren- 
nial, varying in aspect throughout the four 
scasons. A fall of snow covers the ground 
and hides all herbs from view, but to the 
trees and shrubs it is merely a foil which 
heightens by contrast the beauty of their 
architecture. 

Throughout the winter berries of red, 
white and black bejewel the bushes of 
Barberry, Cotoneaster, Black Alder, Snow- 
berry and Privet as do shining scarlet fruits 
the Hawthorns. In the House & Gar- 
DEN issue of last September the merits of 
Hawthorns in general are expatiated upon. 


The bark of the White Birch is the most 
effective of all trees in winter, partic- 
ularly when seen against an evergreen 

background 
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Here it suffices to remark that the gray 
winter landscapes can be cheered remark- 
ably by the planting of certain kinds, not- 
ably the Washington Thorn (C. cordata) 
and Sargent’s C. nitida. Both have shining 
bright scarlet fruits persistent until April 
with scarcely any perceptible loss of lustre. 
The Washington Thorn is a small tree 
with more or less rounded crown made 
up of slender branches. ‘The other is a flat- 
topped tree with rigid wide-spreading 
branches. In habit these two Thorns are 
complementary and in beauty they are not 
surpassed in winter by any tree or shrub 
hardy in the colder parts of this country. 

The branchlets of the Elms, Silver and 
Red Maples are crowded with clustered 
flower-buds. On the Birch and Corylus 
hang in thousands clusters of gray, male 
catkins, and the stems of the Goldenbells, 
Spicebush, Leatherwood, Japanese Witch- 
hazel are studded with flower-buds. All 
are ready to burst into bloom at the first 
blush of spring. Occasionally in a mild 
February some of these incautiously open 
their flowers only to be nipped by heartless 
Jack Frost. Nor are flowers altogether 
lacking, for in normal winters a Witch- 
hazel (Hamamelis vernalis), native of the 
gravelly river-beds of Missouri and else- 
where, unfolds its yellow star-like flowers, 
the petals spreading from a wine-colored 
chalice. 

The winterbuds with their closely 
packed scales -which protect the tender 
growing points are also full of interest. 
In the Beech, the winterbuds are long and 

(Continued on page 106) 


The Hemlock ( Tsuga caroliniana), al- 

avays a fine rich green, takes on an even 

deeper and more delightful hue ia 
qwvinter 


Tatarian Dogwood (Cornus alba) is 
a handsome, heavy shrub with 
branches of brilliant red 


The fruits of the Black Alder are 
scarlet and thickly clustered alone 
its stems in winter 
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(Above) An excellent desk for a 
Colonial living room or man’s study 
is this reproduction of an unusually 
good early American secretary. 
Courtesy of Erskine Danforth 


(Below) When a note of color is 
needed in a room it might be sup- 
plied by a small lacquer secretary in 
dull turquoise blue and gold, florid 
but fine. The New York Galleries 


(Below) This mahog- 
any secretary with its 
graceful arched top, 
drawers and space for 
books would add in- 
terest to a library or 
a living room. W. A. 
Hathaway 


CHOOSING 


THE RIGHT 


DESK 


House & Garden F 


(Above) For a bedroom morning 
room a reproduction of a Duncan 
Phyfe mahogany table makes a 
charming desk. Erskine Danforth. 
Accessories from Scott Robertson 


A reproduction of a Louis XVI desk 
with an inlay design in tulip and 
rosewood might be used in a bed- 
room or small French sitting room. 
Courtesy of the New York Galleries 
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This commodious kitee- 
hol table desk with a 
dracver in the center 
aii three on ea side 
is av excellent type for 
a large living room, 
library or mans room, 
It may be had in wal- 
yut or mahogany. The 
Hampton Shops 


Small, graceful and ex- 
ceedingly practical on 
account of its many 
drawers, the 
knee-hole desk shown in 
the picture below is 
suitable to many types 
of rooms, Desk and ac- 
cessories from R. H, 
Macy & Company 


Dana B. Merrill 


é 


aes 


A charming reprodic- 
tion of an English 18th 
Century mahogany desk 
is shown below. It has 
a convenient interior 
arrangement of shelves, 
drawers and small cup- 
boards, and three draw- 
ers underneath, W, A. 
Hathaway Company 
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The Monuments of Paris, a scenic wallpaper printed by Dufour in 1815, 
From Historic Wall Papers, by Nancy McClelland 
A SHELF F HOUSE AND GARDEN BOOKS 
O S 
This Season Is Es pee tally Fertile In Valu- 
able Works on the House and Its Garden 
‘ T is an encouraging sign that so many our especial commendation and recom- a definitive history of wall paper. She ven- 
excellent books on the subject of the mendation to those who would enrich both tured forth on practically an unchartered 
house, its decoration, its architecture and its themselves and their libraries. sea. The result of her voyaging is a sur- 
garden, are being published today. The vey complete and illuminating. 
appearance of these books presupposes au- Hisrornic Watt Papers. By Nancy The early stirring of the wall paper urge 
al thorities to write them and a buying au- McClelland. J. B. Lippincott Co. was first felt in France, around 1690, when 
SAMS . dience to read them. Many volumes on The appearance of this handsome, robust papers imitating landscapes and _ historic 


these subjects have been poured forth from 
the press in past seasons, but the last few 
months have produced books so superior and 
so important that their appearance cannot 
be passed without comment. We have there- 
fore selected the following volumes for 


stenciled and hand- 


j 
painted paper 

done in France in the 

early 18th Century. From 


Historic Wall Papers 


Chinese 


and scholarly tome comes somewhat as a 
jolt. Until its pages are turned you scarcely 
have realized that wall papers had such a 
lineage. And perhaps you never realized 
that, until Miss McClelland undertook this 
work, there never was written or compiled 


scenes began to serve as tapestries. ‘The 
next step was the application of sheets of 
decorative paper to walls, paper made by 
dominotiers for the trimming of boxes. 
Then imitations of fabrics began to appear 
(Continued on page 126) 


A fragment of old 
English wall papers in 
oil colors from wood 
blocks. From Historic 


Wall Papers 


The residence of Egerton L. Winthrop, Syosset, L. 1., an example of the 
Colonial type of architecture as applied to an orchard setting by Delano 


& Aldrich, architects. From American Homes of Today, by Augusta 


Owen Patterson 
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Broken corners and ir- 

revuler lines lend inter- 

est and help to reveal 

the real nature of the 
slates 
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Closed and rounded 

valleys give continuity 

to roof surfaces which 

are broken by dormers 
and gables 


If the slates are heavy, or throw strong shadows throughout a great 
expanse of roof, the house walls below should appear equal to sus- 
taining comfortably the roof load above. Cross & Cross, architects 


SLATE-COVERED 


ROOF 


Durable and Fireproof, Slate Also Runs Through 
A Considerable Range of Naturé s Own Coloring 


HEN the powers that be were plan- 
ning the crust formation of this earth 
of ours, the happy thought must have oc- 
curred that the future occupant of the sur- 
face had better be provided with material 
for roof covering. So in many parts of the 
world, in the shaping up of the rock de- 
posits, material was put in, which as in 
many stone formations, had the usual cleav- 
ages or layers on a large scale, and likewise 
would split readily and into thin plates 
across the strata and afford thin plates of 
rock, unburnable, durable in 
the weather, and generally 
beautiful and soft in color. 
Man has not been slow 
in using these deposits, for 
Wherever they occur, the 
slated roof has been preva- 
lent. Today, with easy 
transportation, this use is 
not confined as it once was 
to the locality provided with 
slate deposits. Slate finds its 
way to districts which are 
quite unblessed with natural 
supplies of their own. 

\Ve associate the use of 
the baked clay, or tile roof 
with ancient Greece and 
Rome, and with Latin 
civilizations. Slate places 


FREDERICK HOUSTON 


itself in our minds with Gothic and Western 
civilizations, and it has been in many parts 
of Western and Northern Europe that the 
use of slates for roof covering has been 
constantly habitual from early times. 
When an English home comes to mind, 
an ancient one, we unconsciously have a 
slate roof upon it. England was blessed 
with large and scattered deposits of this 
nicely splitting rock and so has cantinuously 
used this roofing material so fortunately 
planned in just the right way by nature. 


When the Romans were in Engiand, 
they appear to have followed the habit of 
their Italian peninsula, and used tile of 
fired clay for roofing. ‘The English Cathe- 
drals frequently had their roofs sheathed 
in lead, but the accompanying less monu- 
mental buildings of the time, the parish 
churches, the monasteries and the larger 
homes, show generally the use of either 
shingle tile or of slate, the latter being used 
whenever it was to be had from near at hand. 
This mediaeval use of slate was always very 
beautifully handled. ‘The 
walls were most often of 
stone, and the slates—by 
carrying Nature’s own 
stone coloring up into the 
roof—brought about a quiet 
and beautiful harmony be- 
tween roof and wall. In 
laying their slates, the med- 
iaeval builders had no con- 
ception of extreme regular- 
ity and preciseness, either 
in the surface or the edges 
of their roofing material, 
(Continued on page 142) 

Graduated in size, thickness 
and exposure, slate here af- 
fords a fitting covering for 
the beautiful stone work of 


the walls. The late Bertram 
G. Goodhue was the architect 
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Almost as large as a Hybrid 
Tea’s are the flowers of Gruss an 


MeParland 
_ Aachen—flesh pink overlaid with 
The flowers of Evelyn Thornton start yellow, and with deep green The buds of Tip-Top have Tea form, 
apricot and copper and gradually turn foliage tipped deep rose, and inner petals 


to flesh pink with shading of orange. 
It is a free bloomer 


golden yellow splashed with pink. It 
blooms in spring and fall 


A Great Variety of Colors and Forms of Bloom 
Is To Be Found in This Interesting Group 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


WaARF roses suffer from several 
names, and none of them is en- 
tirely satisfactory. They are called Poly- 
antha, from the Latin termination Rosa 
polyantha, which is an orphan name 
since there is no such species admitted 


tact with the class, about 1880, when 
there arrived at my father’s greenhouse 
two interesting dwarf Roses. One was 
Anna Marie Montravel, and the other 
was Paquerette. The latter, I find, is 
still in European commerce. 

Generally speaking, the Polyantha 
Roses are dwarf as compared with the 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses, and they are much more nearly 
everblooming than other Roses, largely 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
flowers that develop on them. Another 
of the distinguishing characters of the 
most of the group is the cluster-flowered 
quality, which is a direct consequence of 
the multiflora relationship, that relation- 
ship also adding more than average har- 
diness, so, that, at least in my experi- 
ence, the Polyantha Roses go unharmed 
through a winter which will consider- 
ably bother the Hybrid Teas. 

European hybridizers both in France 
and in Great Britain, and more recently 
in Holland, have done considerable work 


into the consanguine limits of botanical 
relationship. They are called Baby Ram- 
blers, which is a contradiction of the 
facts, since these Roses are neither babies 
nor do they ramble. And they can be 
called low-growing Roses, which isn’t 
a bit poetic. However, here is a case 
where the adage is proved—you can call 
this group of Roses by any other name 
you please, but they will smell and ap- 
pear just as sweet. 

There is a form of the Japanese Rosa 
multiflora with which the Fairy Rose of 
China (R. chinensis minima) has been 
combined, and this has produced the basis 
of what we call the Polyantha Roses. A 
literal translation of the German title 
for the class fits the situation better. In 
Peter Lambert’s comprehensive catalog 


issued just before the war, the class is ee with the Polyantha Roses. Peter Lam- 

called Vielblumige Zwergrosen. These Yvonne Rabier is a pure white with bert’s catalog above referred to, describes 

Roses certainly are “many-blooming yellowish shading at the base of the seventy-three sorts, and at least twenty- 

dwarf Roses.” petals, Buds are clustered and pro- five or thirty have been added since. 

I well remember coming first in con- duced abundantly Selected down by the more discriminat- 
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In the foreground is a mass- 
ing of Aennchen Muller, a 
medium double deep rose 
blooming from June to Fall 


ing Luxembourg Rose growers, 
Ketten Brothers, we find in 1923 
forty-nine varieties described, to 
which several of real importance 
have since been added. 

The Rose which in the United 
States fastened upon the class the 
name of “Baby Rambler” came 
about because the well-known 
Crimson Rambler was _hybrid- 
ized into the family in 1904. It 
washard tohandle the name Mme. 
Norbert Levavasseur, wherefore 
some American  terminologist 
christened that Rose “Baby Ram- 
bler,” evidently overlooking the 
fact that it was but one of many 
varieties not at all properly de- 
scribed by that name. The orig- 
inal Baby Rambler, by the way, 
continues to be one of the most 
persistent and dependable vari- 
eties, but its magenta color makes 
it less desirable than the others. 


Among the bright scarlets is 
Ideal, with flowers that are 
persistent in their beauty. It 
ts also the best of its color 


Nowhere has the peculiar qual- 
ity of variation without respect 
to parentage more specifically 
manifested itself than in this 
Polyantha group. We have the 
lovely Gruss an Aachen, which, 
if it were not called Polyantha 
and classed with the dwarfs, 
might do extremely well as one 
of the best Hybrid Teas, because 
it has large flowers and many of 
them. We have also the dainty 
Tip-Top, which produces per- 
fectly formed miniature Tea 
Rose buds with an extraordinary 
and indescribable coloring of yel- 
low and pink, and everything be- 
tween them. This little T7p-Top 
just naturally suggests that the 
bud was particularly designed to 
be a buttonhole Rose. 

Running somewhat parallel to 
Gruss an Aachen, and obviously 


(Continued on page 116) 
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DIS GUIS 


How 


> late, there has been noticed a tend- 
ency to turn homes into museums, at 
That is to Say, 
‘The museum of 


today no longer is willing to remain a mere 
omnium gatherum, but seeks, as nearly as 


least certain rooms in them. 
old-fashioned museums. 


possible, to arrange its treasures in such a 
manner as to give them the appearance of 
furnishings, to re-create in this way some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the ages which 
produced them, since beautiful things were 
not made by oldtime craftsmen for mu- 
seums but for*houses and other buildings 
and purposes. 

How often we find present-day collect- 
ors forgetting this fact. As a consequence, 
their houses appear to their friends as any- 
thing but attractive homes, since (unfor- 
tunate though this may be) one's hobbies 
are not alw: ays shared by one’s intimates. 
Where the interest does not seem to extend 
even to other members of one’s family, 
could any arrangement be more unfor- 
tunate than forcing one’s family to dwell 
amidst showcases and undecorative shelves 
whose treasure of art can lend no more at- 
traction to a room than can bowls of jade 
on the shelves of a kitchen pantry. 

This may seem an extreme case, but my 
experience teaches me that it is not. A little 
sermon might be preached upon the subject; 
doubtless little sermons frequently have 
been, but behind closed doors to audiences 
of one, obdurate and unregenerate. 


HE gift of admiration, of compre- 

hension, the single faculty by which 
the ordinary man becomes the brother of 
the poet, is rare in the city of Paris, says 
Balzac’s Cousin Pons; it is rare in any city, 
more rare still in any town or village: in- 
deed, the further removed from a metrop- 
olis a collector is, the more lonely he may 
feel as a hobbiest. Some Louis may declare 
“L’ Etat, moi!” but nothing can make 
a family believe its interests are centered 
in the acquisitive entity of a collector of 
antiques if the said family has other in- 
terests which are not the interests of its 
antiquarian member. 

In The Prisoner Who Sang Johan Bojer 
Says, “Things possess just the value the 
human mind gives them,” and so it is that 
the more we know of the worth-while side 
of things, the more interesting those things 
become. “Bric-a-bracology,” somebody 
called it. Of course homes must have 
things, but no home should become ex- 
clusively a lararium. ‘That is the case 
against those who, in their enthusiasm for 
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The 
Both His Treasures And His 


Collector Can 


Enthusiastic 
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collecting, turn their house into museums: 
they have lost their sense of proportion. I 
suppose contact with such people led Colton 
to say that a thorough-paced antiquary not 
only remembers what other people have 
thought proper to forget, but he also for- 
gets what other people think it proper to 
remember! Custom has associated the word 
“collector” with that of “antiquarian,” but 
I know many, very many persons who, 
while decrying traditional collecting, won- 
dering the w hile what on earth is in people 
to make them so perverse and peculiar as to 
wish to collect, do themselves, at the same 
time, constantly gather up contemporary 
trifles by the cartload. 

When I refer to contemporary trifles, 
I do not wish to be thought to disparge the 
things of today that do not deserve it. As 
a matter of fact, never in the world’s his- 
tory were more things of interest and 
beauty being turned out than at present. It 
amazes me that there are so few extensive 
collectors of the beautiful things of today’s 
fabrication. The pathetic part of it is that 
people still too often turn away from these 
things to patronize the vast production of 
the artistically worthless, thus adding blind, 
deaf, dumb and soulless lares and penates 
to the gallery of the household gods. In 
The Treasury of Ancient Egypt Arthur 
Weigall writes: “Nor must it be forgotten 
that modern objects of modern design will 
one day become antiquities; and it should 
be our desire to assist in the making of the 
period of our lifetime an age to which 
future generations will look back for guid- 
ance and teaching. Every man can, in this 
manner, be of use to a nation, if only by 
learning to reject poor work whenever he 
comes upon it—work which he feels should 
not stand against the criticism of Time.” 


E cannot, of course, admit that beau- 

tiful new things without a history 
can compare with beautiful old things 
which have historical associations. But how 
few new objects of art are without his- 
torical antecedents? And if these enter our 
homes naturally, that is to say, if they enter 
into the general decorative scheme without 
intrusion or obtrusiveness, why should not 
old things do this as well? 

I have seen the living-room of a collector 
of Japanese pottery ruined by the dispo- 
sition of his treasures in cases about the 
rooms, cases for all the world like a country 
grocer’s. Coming upon them one almost 
expects to find advertisements ground into 
the front glass or gilded on the panels. 
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Another collector of Japanese pottery 
whom I know has so arranged all the pieces 
in his collection that they form units in 
the harmonious decorative arrangement of 
his living-room and in no sense give a 
visitor the feeling that he has dropped into 
a museum to spend the evening. 

It is true that many a collector brings 
down unhappiness upon his own head by 
arranging his collections in his home in such 
a manner that exasperated lay persons are 
tempted to consider them as frippery, or to 
call them frippery even when they know 
better. I recall visiting in a family having 
as one of its members an enthusiastic col- 
lector of minerals. His collection littered 
up one end of the library and as you tried to 
move about, it was like taking a trip from 
Parnassus to the Rocky Mountains. In 
another house I had seen a much more ex- 
tensive collection which my host and hostess 
had taken great pleasure in forming and 
for which beautifully designed cabinets had 
been made in the walls, fitting in with the 
architectural decorations of the room. Con- 
cealed springs released sliding panels which, 
when moved aside, revealed the glass 
shelves of the cabinets behind inner glazed 
doors with a light switch at hand. Turn- 
ing this on the specimens of crystals and 
the like were beautifully illuminated by the 
concealed lights. Such a collection was a 
surprise and a pleasure to everyone to whom 
it was shown. 


AM no collector,” says one of Clem- 

ence Dane’s characters in Wandering 
Stars, but I like using beautiful things;” 
this after he has filled for his guest “a glass 
that a doge had stolen sleep from.” ‘The 
collector would, naturally enough, hold up 
his hands in horror at such “sacrilege.” 
Even certain contemporary productions are 
for beauty’s sake and not for utilitarian 
purposes; the beautiful old things have be- 
come too few, too rare, not to deserve re- 
tirement. Perhaps the collector has found 
that his treasures are not safe from the in- 
roads of those who have a hankering to put 
everything to some use; nevertheless, there 
is always. a way out of museumif ying a 
home and still keeping one’s art objects safe 
from such mammals. I have seen whole 
houses full of things that ought to have 
been consigned to the flames, the ashpit and 
the stone-crusher; other homes in which 
every object used in their decoration was 
one of beauty and of interest. 

Naturally bad taste can never be good 

(Continued on page 114) 
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THREE PAGES 
of a 
SERVICE GROUP 


on Long Island 


THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT 


Architect 


= 


Thomas B. Temple 


This end of the garage, seen from the lower side, is 
made one of the most interesting sections of tha 
group by reason of its recessed outside stairway and 
its varied wall surfaces. The inset wall is white- 
painted brick; the outside one gets its nice texture 
from bricks laid flat and on edge with some swollen 
faces, and from cut stone in quoins and steps 


The arched entrances at either end of the 
court are notable for the generosity of 
their scale and the beauty of their heavily 
parged or spattered rubble masonry lined 
with cut stone. The holes are for pigeons 
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== a A COURTYARD 


ON THE CURVE 


ih} 


OF A DRIVE 


at Port Washington, LI. 


A raised, clover-leaf pool, 
with parged walls and a 
flagstone coping, occupies 
the center of the terrace 
connecting the guest house 
and caretaker’s cottage. 
The amusing dormer on 
the guest house is a bit of 
Norman inspiration 


Thomas Temple 


The low wall, built on a flat curve 
to follow the drive, supports the 
terrace and carries four decorative 
plant stands in wrought iron. 
From the terrace, and framed b 
the tevo bulidines, may be had a 
splendid view of the waters of 
Long Island Sound in the distance 
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~~ This view from the hill- 
ne side above gives a good 

idea of the group as a 
complete cluster of build- 
D ings, The walls and chim- 
neys of parged rubble 
masonry combine beauti- 
fully with gray-green- 
black of the tile roofs 
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| 
A The long drive curves at 
this point midway between 
the entrance and the house | 
site, thus forming the 
it 
shape of the group plan. ’ ae 
“B” is the view of the a 
Sound, “D” the garage . 
court, “E” the garage, “F” 
the caretaker’s cottage and 
“G” the guest house 
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consisting of two old coin de feu 
seats covered in green striped silk, 
and a pair of small tray tables is 
the feature of this living room. 


Formal and undeniably 
tive is the balanced group in the 
room below. Herea fine old French 
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Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 


BALANCED 


hung in crimson and yellow strip- 
ed silk. McMillen, Inc., decorators 


Duryea 


House & Garden 


Much of the restful charm of 
the side wall grouping at the left 
is due to the balanced arrange- 
ment—a toile covered sofa flank- 
ed by chairs, tables and lamps. 
McMillen, Inc., decorators 


GROUPINGS 


A tall, chintz-hung window serves 
as background for an unusually 
pleasing furniture group. The 
sofa is Italian Directoire and the 
chairs French provincial. Elsie 
Cobb Wilson was the decorator 
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The heavy cotton fabric 
above has a light fawn 
ground and a design re- 
semblinge embroidery in 
dark blue and old rose. 50 
inches wide and $10 a yard 


An effective covering for 

chairs is the striped sunfast 

above. Blue and 

gold, black and green or 

blue and apricot, 50 inches, 
$6.99 


moiré 


In a library with 
figured curtains, a 
sofa or overstuffed 
chair might be cov- 
ered in mohair, an 
unusually durable 
fabric with a 
raised stripe in self 
tone. All colors, 
inches, $17 


JQ 


With figured wallpaper 
it is sometimes advis- 
able to have plain fur- 
niture coverings. Heavy 
satin in all colors is 


$7.75, 50 inches wide 


4 


| 


For an occasional chair 
comes an excellent machine 
made reproduction of old 
needlepoint in vari-colored 
avool on heavy, dull-finish 


black satin, $28.75 


The fabric at the left 
comes in a strip 26 
inches wide by 52 long. 
It has tavo embroidered 
motifs for the back and 
seat of achair. $28.75 


FABRICS | 
CHAIRS 
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Sunfast cotton and silk 
mixture. Mulberry with 
blue lattice, blue with rose, 
sage with brown, jade with 
gold, blue with gold, tan 
with blue. 50 inches, $7.99 


A smart new glazed chintz 

with either a bright sap- 

phire blue or red ground 

has diamond shaped motifs 

in oyster white. 25 inches, 
$2.10 a yard 


This checked cot- 
ton material would 
make delightful 
cushions or cover- 
ing for the quaint 
French peasant 
chairs so much in 
use. Purple and 
tan, green and tan 
or brown and tan, 
50 inches, $2.75 
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For the Country House that Lues 


MAD E 
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Beyond the Source of 


Supply There are Small Plants of Great Efficiency 


E HAVE oil lamps, because there is 
no electricity in these parts.” We 
hear this said in remote districts. Yet the 
danger due to lamps and hit or miss light- 
ing could be so easily avoided by a small 
“toy machine’’—namely, the 
electric lighting plant in its simple dimen- 


concentrated 


sions or great. 

Good lighting has become as basic a de- 
It is quite right that 
it should be, for good lighting means good 
But there are 
some districts all over the world where 
candles and lamps seem to be the most 
convenient, and even the only, method of 
lighting, for the reason that there is no gas 
or electricity leading into them from the 
well equipped districts. 


mand as good eating. 


he: alth, and solid comfort. 


So it comes to pass that many people be- 
wail their fate and moan. They envy those 
who use gas and those who have electric 
lights, and never think that probably they 
too could have these comforts if they but 
delved into the subject. For there are good 
electric plants for the home, as well as 
plants for home-made gas, all of which are 
most convenient for districts without gas or 
electricity. 

There are two kinds of plants; that 
which uses the storage battery and that 
which uses but one starting battery. The 
storage battery has a voltage usually of 32, 
the other of 110 volts. We are going to de- 
scribe first, and at length the storage types 
—as these predominate. Afterward we will 
explain the “starting” battery type. 

There are many homes in the country 
that only need lighting and enough elec- 
tricity to run domestic appliances. How- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that the 
plants for lighting and power are superb 
machines and simple, making easy the tasks 
of farm, ranch and dairy and the very 
large domestic establishment. 


HERE is little need for the micro- 

scope when we analyse these plants; 
for whenever you buy one, it is well to be 
able to see what you are getting with the 
naked eye and take no chances on hidden 
anatomies. 

These plants consist mainly of the fuel 
tank, which usually holds kerosene or gaso- 
line; the engine, the generator, and the 
storage battery. They are, briefly, small 32 
volt electric plants of from 500 to 1500 
watts capacity, which generate sufficient 
electricity to light 20 to 60 twenty-five 
watt lamps. However, think of the capacity 
of these machines in watts, because volts 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


are not capacity but pressure. If you have 
a machine of 500 to 1000 watts (kilowatt ) 
you will know that you can’t use a number 
of lamps requiring much more than 1000 
watts. It is merely a question of addition. 
If you have five bushels of potatoes you 
couldn’t give six people a bushel each. So 
rank your machine according to watts, not 
volts, and use it accordingly. 


LL these plants work very much on the 

same general principles. They all have 
the motor, the generator, the lubrication 
system, the batteries, etc. and vary only in 
types and varieties. One machine has one- 
fourth the number of moving parts of 
another; still another is more simple; one 
has a certain battery control and another 
another, and so it goes. Some are water 
Each maker, 
of course, thinks that his is best or he would 
be selling his competitors’. 

What we want to do in this article is to 
tell you of the different types that are excel- 
lent and allow you to manifest your will 
and sense of choice in your purchase. 

Above all, in these machines, their com- 
ponent parts should be an open story. They 
should be as simple as possible without a lot 
of fixings to blot out comfort. If you need 
a plant only to make light for you and 
power for home appliances, one of the 
smaller plants will do. If you have a home 
in which you are using household electric 
devices get a machine large enough to make 
the amount of electricity you will need. If 
you have electrical farm machinery, get the 
machine that will take care of the present 
load and a little more, so that you will be 
able to let your efforts grow and be cared 
for adequately by your plant. ‘This is good 
advice when buying machinery for any 
home or farm. Alw: ays tell the dealer ex- 
actly what you need and why and he will 
advise you wisely—if you have been care- 
ful in your choice of dealers. 

If you own the storage battery type of 
plant, you need run it but two or three times 
a week, because you will enjoy the electricity 
stored in the batteries between times. How- 
ever, it is advisable, when using an iron or 


cooled, some are air cooled. 


other devices with heating elements, to start 
the electric plant because these things use the 
equivalent of twenty lamps and therefore 
reduce the stored electricity too quickly ; 
“at one fell swoop,” as it were! 

Some of these plants come with a capac- 
ity of about 2500 watts, so that there is 
really no farm nor home that cannot be 
made comfortable with electricity, if it is 


really wanted, and there can be no place to: 
remote, to have the exquisite joy of me. 
chanical power instead of the leg-and-arn 
power that becomes tiresome on a day b: 
day basis. It is possible that these labor 
saving plants have given more pleasure an 
comfort where they are used than any other 
one thing. 

‘These same power and light plants, let 
it be said, in passing, will run the electric 
motor, used to pump water. Thus, nearness 
to town or city need not be the condition of 
electric comfort of any kind. This applies 
only to localities not supplied with central 
station service. One of the smaller ma- 
chines weighs 125 pounds exclusive of the 
batteries and wiring. Its lightness does not 
mean that it is better than any other plant 
on the market, only that you can move it 
about, which is rarely necessary. ‘This por- 
table outfit can be put in the back of your 
motor, if you want to use the same plant 
for the boat that you use for the bungalow. 
Furthermore, if you mean to go camping, 
this same plant can be uprooted and taken 
along. It contains nothing much to get out 
of order, as there are no valves to grind, no 
carburetor to cause ructions, no gears to get 
out of gear, no push rod to presume, and 
what is among the finest quality of this type 
of machine is that its fuel consumption is 
very low—to say naught of its low initial 
cost. 

The smaller types are not imitations of 
great plants, but are plants made and de- 
signed for their own special scope and, 
being in no way substitutes, do their work 
beyond reproach. 

Another feature of some of the plants is 
that they are automatic. All that has to be 
done when and after the plant is installed 
is wiring, filling the tank with fuel, adjust- 
ing the intake as per directions, then using 
your lights and enjoying life. 


HE batteries are charged and ready to 

use when installed and when the bat- 
teries get low, and it is necessary to re- 
charge, simply press a button, as you do to 
start your automobile, and the motor will 
run until the batteries are fully charged, 
then automatically stop. No engineer is 
necessary. Anyone can have these plants 
anywhere, and enjoy the blossoms of light 
and power. All you need do is to keep them 
stocked with fuel. 

The cost of electric light per lamp s 
about one cent per day. Oil is no cheaper. 
However it is always dangerous to give 

(Continued on page 122 
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HOUSING 


GARDEN 


TOOLS 


An Efficient Little Butlding in Which There is a Place for Every 
Tool, and a List in Which There is a Tool for 


OOD garden tools pay large dividends 

in usefulness and pride of ownership. 
But their usefulness will lessen with one’s 
pride in them if they are not properly cared 
for. After they have been properly selected, 
they should be carefully tended, and shel- 
tered efficiently. As tools accumulate the 
sheltering becomes the big problem—and 
one that is seldom efficiently solved. 

The place for which the accompanying 
list and plan were made is a summer estate 
with lawns, flower and vegetable gardens, 
fruits, and the like, but no cattle or farm- 
land. ‘The tools chosen are the result of 
much thought and investigating. It may be 
that some for certain special operations have 
been overlooked, and others that might not 
be necessary on a small place have been 
inserted, but in the main the list has served 
very well. 

It seemed after visiting many toolhouses 
that those which were of one large room 
presented a far more cluttered appearance 
than did those which consisted of two or 
more rooms, which accounts for the many 
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little rooms into which this toolhouse has 
been divided. 

The workshop (Room 4 on the plan) 
was made as large as was thought necessary 
for the work that would have to be done 
there, and is 9 feet by 15 feet with a 
height of 11 feet 6 inches in front and 
8 feet at the back. Working trom this 
room the size of the others was easily 
determined—space 3 being made large 
enough to accommodate all of the garden- 
ing tools, space 2 just wide enough to allow 
the wheelbarrows to be run in and out 
without endangering the hands of the men, 
and space | with space to walk around the 
lawnmower when filling the oilcups, and 
cleaning it. ‘The rooms on the other side 
of the workshop might vary in size so long 
as their entire length equals that of the 
first three. ‘The entire building as planned 
has a total length of 43 feet. The rooms 
are a little over 12 feet deep, and their 
height is about 18 inches less than that of 
the workshop. 

Matched-board construction was used, 
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finished on the outside with brown-stained 
shingles. ‘The doors and trim were painted 
a dark green. The floor, which, by the way, 
has a slope of three inches toward the front 
to insure its remaining dry, was made of 
cement. A piece of heavy tar-paper was 
placed under all woodwork coming against 
the floor so that the dampness of the cement 
would not rot it away. 

The doors to the toolrooms were hung 
on tracks as an aid to neatness when they 
were open, and the other two outside doors 
on the front side were fitted with springs 
that would keep them shut. “Two windows 
in the workshop, and one in Room 1 pro- 
vide all of the light that will be required, 
as no one will be in any of the other rooms 
when the doors are closed. 

Most of the tools hanging on the walls 
of Room 3 are hung on special racks which 
can be obtained at large hardware and seed 
stores. ‘There is a special rack for long- 
handled tools, one for the hoes, and another 
tor the short-handled shovels and_ forks. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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The upper part of this drawing shows the plan of the tool house with its central workshop and its tool 
rooms on either side. The lower part contains elevations of the walls in the different rooms and indicates 
avith what orderliness each tool can be put away 
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The small chaise longue at the left 
is in two sections. It is 42 inches 
long and only 28 wide. In muslin 
or covered in an tiexpensive chintz, 

$115.50 
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(Above) For a breakfast nook comes 
et a reproduction of a maple butterfly 
table. Top, open, 60x30 inches. 

Closed, 32x30, $97.50. Bench, 

$57.50. Chair, $37.50 
(Above) A small conven- 
jent table to stand beside a 
chair or sofa is mahogany; 
a band of inlay 
around the edge. The top 
measures 
tiches and the heieht is 23 
inches, $18.50 
- 
4 


Dana TS. Merrill 


This small French peasant 
chair in walnut with a 
rush seat might be used in 
a small dining room or 
breakfast porch. The de- 
sign of the back is bot 
unusual graceful, 
$28.25 


(Left) small, over 
stuffed chair covered i 
glazed chintz is $55.50). 
The maple butterfly table, 
20 inches high, measure 
31x17 inches open, Close 
13x17. $24.50. Mat 
Footstool, $5.25. In m 

hogany, $6.25 
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SMALL ROOMS 
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G. W. Harting 


(Above) For a Colonial living room 

comes a reproduction of a maple 

table, 26x17 inches, 24 inches high, 

$50.50. The overstuffed chair has 

a maple frame. $99.50 in muslin, 
In glazed chintz, $105.50 


(Above) An unusual little table that 
may be combined with mahogany or 
walnut pieces is soft green lacquer 
with Chinese decorations in gold on 
the top, and a metal gallery. Top 
21 x 13 inches, 19 inches high, $50.50 


The arm chair at the right, a repro- 
duction of a Normandy peasant 
chair, is walnut with a fat cushion 
covered in sateen. $47. Hammered 
iron lamp, $12.74. Parchment shade 
with old bird print, $12.74 


The articles on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through the House & 
Garden Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, Nex 
York City. A slight serv- 
ice charge is included in 
the prices 


The round two tier table at the left 

would be an effective nole in a 

library, living room or-by a chaise 

longue in a bedroom. Walnut, with 

fluted legs. 20 inches in diameter, 
24 inches $23.25 


- 


Dana B. Merrill 


(Above) This low sturdy table or 
stool for a man’s room or living 
room furnished with early American 
pieces is maple. It is 17 inches high, 
18 long and 12 wide and has a 
small drawer in one end, $25.50 
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ARTHUR B. BALFOUR 


1 distinguished 
English horticultur- 


ist, noted both for 
his collecting and 
for his propagating 


PRAIN 
Kex 
London, 
and a well known 
horticultural and 
botanical duthority 


Str Davip 


{1 Director of 
Gardens, 


FRANK MEYERS 
plant collector 
U.S. Department of 
culture 


whose recent 


followed many fruitful ex- 


plorations into the ¢ 


SUNDAY 


Plant 
Stakes are 
necessary evils 
we all wish 
that the plants 
would not re 


quire support 
ing. but they 
do, and we 
must accom 
modate them 
Onder stakes 
now lf you 
can't do this, 


cut some in the 
woods 


MONDAY 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR /for 


FEBRUARY 


TUESDAY 


| 


WEDNESDAY 


rTHURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


2. Chrysan 
themums tor 
next fall must 
be propagated 
now If the 
space 18 avail 
able it is good 
practice to put 
in a batch of 
cuttings every 
tour weeks un 
til June to as 
sure a long 
period of bloom 
well into the 
autumn 


3. Have you 


your 
ruit trees? 
They will pro- 


duce if left in 
a natural state, 
but not nearly 
so well. Good 
fruit is pro 
duced only 
where intelli 
gent pruning is 
practiced, 80 
your labor will 
be well justi- 
fied and repaid. 


4. No one 
can garden 
well with dull 
or poor quality 
tools. This is 
the time to do 
any repairing 
that may be 
necessary. All 
edged tools 
must be sharp- 
ened: kerosene 
and grease will 
check the rust 
on all the metal 
parts 


5 Have 
your trees 
looked over 
carefully to de- 
termine their 
true condition. 
It takes a life- 
time to grow 
good trees but 
they are sub- 
ject to injuries 
of many kinds. 
A little tree 
surgery at the 
right time will 
save them 


6. Better 
get out the 
sashes for the 
hotbed and 
cold-frame,.and 


see that they 
are in good 
condition. 
Broken glass 
may need re 
placing and 
the wood 


should be 
painted to pro- 
tect it from the 
weather 


; Summer 
flowering bulbs 
such as cannas, 
gladioli, dah- 
lias, caladium, 
etc., should be 
looked over 
carefully. Ex- 
cessive heat or 
moisture will 
start them into 
growth; damp- 
ness with a low 
tem perature 
is apt to cause 
decay 


& Decid 
uous trees and 
shrubs also re 
quire pruning 
to keep them 

in good health 
Karly flowering 

subjects such 
as the lilac or 
spireas are best 
pruned ofter 
they have fin 
ished flowering 
along the 
spring This 
saves blossoms 


1s. Have you 
ressed any 


urther than 
your mind 
with that rose 
garden you 


have been con 
sidering all 
these years,’ 
Each year that 
you post pone 
establishing it 
means that 
you are losing 
just that much 
pleasure. 


12. Have you 


9 Have io. Pea m. Have 13. Ff you 14. Allplants 
you studied brush, bean you ever given ordered = your like golf you that have been 
the merits of a | poles and to a thought to supply of should have a in the same 
fruit border? | mato stakex the comforts of Sec ds . They practice green pots for any 
No place is are neccssities our greatest should be on constructed on considerable 
complete with of a productive garden friends hand now. An your grounds time, such as 
out one. Rasp garden. A few the birds? old bread tin some palms and oth- 
berries, cur hours spent Why not get makes a good screened  cor- er decorative 
rants goose with an axe in a few houses mouse-proot ner where you things, should 
berries, black the woods will where the bird storage for can practice be re-potted 
berries, grapes furnish you can nest? A them. Don't let when you want before their ac- 

all these with these bath for the the seeds get to. Sow it with tive growing 
make excellent needed acces birds will give damp—a cool, fescue and season starts 
border plants sories. Gather even more dry place is the creeping bent Top dressing is 
for the gar them before pleasureto you ideal storage grass in equal the alternative 
den they leat out. than to them. place until quantities. io this. 

planting time. 

16. Start to 37. Now 18. No gar- 19 Itis 20. Garden 21. Bay trees, 
wepare your that the war den is com- much easier to arbors as they hydrangeas, 
hot. “d now is over let us plete without overhaul your are now made and 


At least 12 
inches of good 


hot manure 
will be neces- 
sary tor mak 
ing it Tramp 
this firm and 
cover it with 
about 4 inches 


of good garden 
soil that has 
been we 
screened 


think again of 
greenhouse 
construction. 
Greenhouses 
certainly raise 
the standard of 
any grounds, 
whether they 
be for fruit or 
flowers. Early 
planting 
means fewer 
errors. 


some well se- 
lected and 
properly ar- 
ranged garden 
furniture In 
normal garden 
ing pottery is 
very necessary 
to the com 
pleteness of the 
scheme. Make 
your selection 
and order now. 


mower 


garage than it 
will be next 
summer on the 
lawn. At least 
the gear boxes 
must be 
cleaned out 
and repacked 
with vaseline, 
and the other 
bearings oiled. 


are very at- 
tractive and 
necessary ac- 
cessories of the 
garden. If you 
wish to enjoy 
them this sum- 
merthey 
should be or- 
dered now, as 
well as the 
roses or other 
vines for them. 


oranges 
other plants of 
this type that 
are used for 
decoration out- 
side in the sum- 
mer should be 
looked over to 
see if the tubs 
will stand up 


through an- 
other season's 
use If not, 


repair now. 


22 All dor- 
mant trees and 
shrubs that are 
subject to the 
attacks of San 
Jose acale 
should be 
sprayed with 
one of the solu 
ble oils. Trees 
that are al 


23. Flower 
ing plants of 
all kinds that 
are wanted tor 
Easter must be 
started into ac 
tive growth 
By postponing 
this and then 
trying to rush 
them along the 


74 Start 
sowing now in 
the greenhouse 
of the hardy 
vegetables, 


such as cab 
bage, cauli 
flower, lettuce, 
celery, toma 
toes, etc Use 
flats or seed 


plans for great 
er convenience, 
and provide 
plenty ot 
drainage. 


25. If you 
cannot afford a 
greenhouse 
there are nu- 
merous styles 
of plant pro- 
tectors that are 
helpful to gar 
dening They 
should be or 
dered now, as 


their greatest 
value is in the 
early season. 


Glass ones are 
excellent. 


20 Before 
work is started 
outside you 
should make 
an inventory 
of your tools 
Any new ones 
necessary must 
be ordered 
now. Tool de 
signs keep on 
being im - 
proved as well 
as other 
things, so look 
them over. 


ready infested plants are in 
muet have at variably grown 
least two too warm and 
thorough in many cases 
#prayings. ruined. 

When all aloud the 


Tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot 
SHAKESPEARE 


wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
ind Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring ow 


Tu-whit; 


season. 


27. Sprays 
of all the early 
flowering 
spring shrubs 
can be cut and 
placed in water 


in the house 
where the 
tlowers will 
quickly de- 
velop Pussy 
willow, golden 
bell, Japan 
quince et 


in this way. 


28. Stock 
plants of all 
kinds of bed- 
ding subjects 
should now be 
started into ac- 
tive growth so 
that the neces- 
sary quantity 
of cuttings will 
be ready for 
taking when 
the proper 
time for them 
comes in the 
spring. 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
planned as a reminder for all his tasks in 
It is fitted to the Middle States, 
but should be available for the whole country 
if for every one-hundred miles north or 
south there be made a difference of from five 
to seven days later or earlier in operations. 
The dates given are for an average season 


the 


introduction of new plants into cultiva- 
most picturesque part of horticul- 
Some of it may be done with seeds, cut- 


tings and trial beds; some of it by exploration. 
The first way is quiet and safe; the other 
difficult and dangerous; but both are exciting 


The 
| tion is 
ture. 
” the 
lgri- 
death 


Yrient 


A 


long ago for Tibetan China, 
where he will collect plant 
Specimens under the aus pices 
of the Arnold Arboretum 


AUGUSTINE HENry 
in English botanical 
collector whose name 
is borne by one of the 
loveliest of the Lil- 
ies—Lilium henryi 


REGINALD F ARREK 


One of the best 
known explorers, 
whose plant collect- 
ing has resulted im 
many introductions 


F. Rock 


botanist who left not 
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ives privacy and 


adds a touch of beauty! 


Woven Wood Fence is economical for enclosing large 
: or small areas, Shuts out poachers and gaze of curious. 
Ideal for screening service yards, garages, etc. Provides 
background for plants; protects gardens in summer, 
rhododendrons in winter, 


Made in France of live chestnut saplings, firmly woven 
32 together with wire and re-inforced on the back with 
wood strips. Requires no skilled labor to erect; no 
painting. In two heights, 4 ft. 11 in. and 6 ft. 6 in. 
: in sections 5 ft. long. Immediate shipment. Write for 
catalog. 


FENCE 


er low cost and per- 
manency of Woven 
Wood Fence makes it ideal 


for a large enclosure. In- 
expensive to erect. 


sen W ood Fence gives 
such long service that 
4 many are erecting it with 
5 concrete posts instead of 
| ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
LL 187 Water Street New York City 


- 
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The Samoyede, a dog of remarkable per- 
sonality, is one of those breeds that bear 
out the indications of puppyhood. He 1s 
Just as fascinating in maturity as in youth 


CHOOSING 


YOUR DOG 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


ERHAPS the most important fac- 

tor influencing the satisfaction of 
owning a dog is the original choice of 
a breed, It is not enough to pick out a 
puppy just because he is “too cute for 
words”, or wags his tail engagingly, 
or otherwise manifests some partic- 
ularly winning puppy trait, for these 
early attractions may pass as he grows 
to dog’s estate. The decision as to his 
fitness for the place he is to fill in the 
household should be based on the char- 
acteristics which his breed, as a breed, 
is known to possess. Few people, when 
they stop to think it over, buy a dog 
for merely temporary pleasure. What 
they want is a dog friend that will 
gain in satisfaction with the years, and 
this means one of a breed that fits his 
home as a glove fits its hand. 

There is almost as much difference 
temperamentally between dog breeds 
as there are differences of color and 
form. The Bulldog, for example, is a 
humorous, affectionate clown, the 
Great Dane a master of dignity, the 
Scottish Terrier possesses a soul which, 
Scotch to the core, combine fire, devo- 
tion, sadness and merriment in a fas- 
cinating and unique blend. To each, 
from smallest Pomeranian to mightiest 
St. Bernard, is given an individuality, 
a personality, which distinguishes it 
from all the rest. These racial pecul- 
iarities should constitute at least fifty 
percent of the deciding factors in 
choosing a breed. 

It is natural enough that the distin- 
guishing traits should appear with the 
maximum of certainty in dogs com- 
pletely free of any admixture of blood 
from other types. The situation finds 
a close analogy in human-kind: the 
truest Chinese, by way of instance, is 
a pure-blooded Chinese; for the best 
examples of Irishman, Frenchman or 
Italian, one naturally turns to native 
sons in the truest sense. Here, of 
course, is the best of arguments for a 
dog of well established ancestry, a dog 
whose forebears are known to have 
been typical of their breed. In other 
words, a thoroughbred rather than just 
a dog. 

“But (I hear someone say) I had a 


mongrel once that had more brains 
than all the prize-winners put together, 
Why, he was almost human!” 

Doubtless—doubtless. No good rul: 
is without its exception, and plenty of 
instances might be cited in proof of 
the old theory regarding the intelli. 
gence of the street-dog. The only 
trouble with the argument is the indis- 
putable fact that the bright, satisfac. 
tory gutter-pup is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

More than this, there is no sure way 
of telling, when he is a puppy, what 
manner of dog the mongrel may grow 
to be. Even though he should develo 
physically into about what you had i 
mind, his ultimate character will re- 
main largely a matter of guesswork 
One never knows, in advance, but 
what some obscure inherited trait of 
savageness, cowardice or what-not will 
crop up and render him undesirable, 
to put it mildly. 

With the thoroughbred pup, on th 
other hand, you can be practically sur 
what he will be like, inside and out 
when he grows up. For several gener- 
ations his family has run true to form, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred he will do likewise. As far ® 
such a desirable condition is possible, 
you know beforehand what you 2” 
getting. 

It is not necessary to have a pup 
capable of future winnings at th 
bench shows, to secure this surety 0! 
standardized character. He need 2 
be of championship stock. What 
wanted, unless one plans to go into th 
show game, is just a thoroughly typ 
cal specimen of the breed in question 
He should have a certified, three-ge" 
eration pedigree, of course and “ 
eligible for registration in the Stud 
Book of the American Kennel Club 
Thus will you possess in writing 4 
reliable warranty of his purenes © 
blood. 

Whether the new dog shall be 
male or a female is sometines 4 P™ 
zling question whose pros and cons‘ “ 
too seldom understood by the wt 
perienced purchaser. All sorts of pop? 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CADILL 


py N this new Cadillac Coach (priced the same 
\y as open cars) literally thousands of buyers 
33 will recognize the opportunity they have been 
awaiting and anticipating. 


Here is a wonderfully balanced, five passenger Coach 
with Body by Fisher, finished in Cadillac-Duco ina 
new and attractive color, upholstered in taupe mohair 
plush, and fitted with dome light, window curtains, 
and foot rest—a beautiful, roomy, comfortable car. 


Mounted on the standard V-63 Cadillac chassis, it 
assures to its owners standards of quiet, vibrationless 
performance, dependability and long economical 
service which they know are exclusively Cadillac. 


At its appealing price this Coach, in addition to the 
Custom- Built and Standard V-63 lines, establishes 
more clearly than ever Cadillac’s ability to combine 
highest quality with highest value in eight-cylinder 
manufacture. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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My Imperial Table 


HOW beautiful it is—how many 
friends admire it. 
What charm it adds to my living ' 
room. 

At dusk, how friendly its presence. 
In the firelight, how the mahogany 


glows. 


Stored with memories of the years, 
it is a very part of the family . 
ircle. 


How proud I am of its possession. 
Leading stores will gladly show 
you their Imperial Collections 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 
“World's Largest Table Factory” 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN | 


“Heirlooms of Tomorrow” is a fasci- 
nating booklet which tells all about 
tables. Write Dept. E for free copy. 


CHOOSING YOUR Dog 


(Continued from page 


lar misapprehensions are connected 
with it, varying from the belief that 
a female dog is at all times subject to 
the attentions of the opposite sex to 
the equally erroneous one that a male 
can never be taught cleanly habits 
about the house. A few plain facts 
presented here may help to clear up 
certain misconceptions, 

A female dog is in condition for 
breeding only at intervals of approx- 
imately six months, beginning when 
she is from seven months to a year old. 
At such times, for two or three weeks, 
she must be carefully watched and not 
allowed to go outdoors except on leash 
if there is any possibility of other 
dogs being in the neighborhood. Her 
disposition and general condition are 
not materially altered, nor will her 
health suffer if she is not bred, the 
only exception to this latter statement 
being the occasional individual that 
experiences some feverishness and 
disposition at the time the puppies 
would have been born if she had been 
mated. Throughout the rest of the 
year the female is entirely free from 
any inclination to breed. 

Whichever sex you decide upon, it 
goes without saying that your selec- 
tion of a dog will be made from a 
kennel reliability is unques- 
tioned. The dog business is one in 
which the opportunities to foist inferior 
animals on unsuspecting customers are 
great, and it is a regrettable fact that 
some breeders are not above taking 
advantage of the chances which come 
to them along these lines. Shun such 
people at all times, no matter how at- 
tractive their offerings may look. By 
resorting to questionable methods they 
forfeit all claim to the business they 
seek to obtain. 

On the other hand, there are many 
kennels whose stock and business ethics 
are all that could be desired. Their 
policy is a square deal, and it is only 
natural that they are getting the cream 
of the business. You can go to them 
with the assurance that you will get 
what you pay for. 

How are you to know whether the 
kennel you have in mind places hon- 
esty above sales, or vice versa? Well, 
here are some of the indications: 


whose 


An Irish Terrier admirably 

person who seeks an all-around dog with health, in- 

telligence and thoroughbred bearing. 

big nor too small, and his general character is one of 
solid worth 


House & Gade, 
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The reputable breeder will glad», 
offer proof of the quality of | is do» 
and reputation in the form o! lettes 
from former customers, bank refer. 
ences, records of pedigrees, Zistra. 
tions, winnings at the shows, 
Furthermore, 


et, 
he will in almost ever 
case be willing to ship with a -uarap. 
tee of adjustment in case the dog dos 
not prove satisfactory. If a kenp, 
cannot produce any of these indica. 
tions of good faith you will do wel 
to proceed cautiously. too, of 
the man who offers “bargain sale 
dogs. Such animals are usually worth 
somewhat less than you pay for then 

As has been mentioned previ ously in 
these columns, it costs money to breed 
good dogs. They simply cannot be 
produced and sold for a song withou 
a decided financial loss to the breeder 
The fifty dollars or more which a 
first-class puppy of almost any breed 
ordinarily commands represents po 
more than a modest profit to the ken- 
nel which offers him. Indeed, case 
might be cited where puppies sold a 
that figure would be an actual Jos 
The old days of cheap dogs are gone 
Taxes, the high cost of food 
and general supplies, licenses, trans. 
portation—all bear upon the situation 
If you will look upon the dog asa 
manufactured article whose produc 
tion involves a definite financial ouw- 
lay, you will find the situation easier 
to understand. 

The time is past for thinking of 
puppies as mere accidental by-products 
with but slight monetary value. Good 
ones are worth real money to their 


Beware, 


wages, 


breeders, and worth real money to you 


The Dog Mart of House & Garden, 
19 West 44th Street, New York, 1 
always glad to answer specific i 
quiries on dog matters from reader 
of the magazine, and to furnish ad- 
dresses of reliable breeders upon re- 
quest. We cannot under any circum 
stances act as agents in the pur hase or 
sale of dogs, nor do we sell dogs our- 
selves or issue any price-list, catalog or 
other printed matter concerning dog 
except what appears in these column 


: 
The service which we offer is entire 


free of charge. 
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The DUO-ART Reproducing Piano 


obtainable in the following distinguished pianos 


STEINWAY + STECK +, WHEELOCK + STROUD * AEOLIAN and famous WEBER 
UPRIGHT (foot-impelled) from $695 + (electric) from $995 GRANDS from $1,850 — Freight additional 


Address Dept. B-2 for Catalog 


LONDON The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


PARIS AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


MADRID 
MELBOURNE 
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TAMBOUR NO. 7 


Suited to many types of interiors, ginches high, 21 inches long. 
Mellow toned strike. Mahogany or American Walnut case. 
Silvered dial, $25.00, With raised bronze numerals. $30.00, 


Some rooms slumber 
some are awake 


‘By CHANDLER W. IRELAND 
(Prominent New York Decorator) 


ype flicker of an open fire—the 
quiet tick of a clock—the soft 
glow of a shaded lamp—all tend 
to give the delightful feeling of a 
lived-in room, which decorators 
strive to attain. 

It is the “living” quality ofaroom 
which is quite as important as its 
beauty and correctness. 

To the decorator, this is the virtue 
of Seth Thomas Clocks. They are 
a contributing factor in the Hee 
rator’s scheme and give that intang- 
ible thing known as “atmosphere.” 
They have charm—possess a quiet 
vigor without a trace of the vulgar 
and add to the personality of the 
room, 


For rooms of every sort and period 
there are Seth Thomas Clocks which 


lend themselves gracefully to the 
spirit of the place and add an ar- 
ticulate quality of their own. The 
genius of Seth Thomas designers in 
adapting motifs from all the finest 
petiods has been perfectly inter- 
preted by century-old Seth Thomas 
craftsmanship. 

And of course these thorough- 
bred clocks possess the essential 
quality (without which their superb 
cabinet work would be the sheerest 
illusion) of unwavering accuracy. 
Ask your jeweler. 


“It’s hard to know just what to give” 


When this dilemma confronts you, re- 
member thata Seth Thomas Clock never 
fails to create for itself a warm and im- 
mediate welcome. Jewelers take real 
pride in exhibiting their Seth Thomas 
models—each one priced most modestly. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


SEVERN — Case of two- 
toned mahogany. Height 
toinches, Base 7% inch- 
es, 8-day pendulum move- 
ment. With silvered dial, 
$25.00, With raised 
bronze numerals, $30.00. 
Seth Thomas mabogany 
bracket $4.00. 


SHARON —Adapted 
from a famous old Seth 
Thomas model, Mahog- 
any finish, decorated 
dial, 8-day movement 
with hour and half-hour 
strike. 14% inches high, 
9% inch base, $18.co, 


SEVERN 


CHIME NO. 92 
Cuime No, 92—Charming ma- 
hogany or American Walnut cab- 
inet to please the eye. Melodious 
Westminster Chime todelight the 
ear. Height g\inches. Base 2014 
inches. Silvered dial, $56.00. With 
raised bronze numerals, $61.00, 


(Prices are 10% higher in the Far West, 
30% higher in Canada ) 


ta 


SHARON 


House & Garden 


In this room in a London house, in which 

hang pictures of Matisse and Derain, the 

doors and woodwork are decorated in the 
modernist taste 


MODERNIST 


INGLISH DECORATION 


(Continued from page 61) 


decoration down to the last detail of 
a drawing room, to the painting of 
a bowl, a tile, a screen or a cushion, 
the designing of a carpet or a chair 
cover. Among the pictures is a view 
of a room in the Tavistock Square 
house of Virginia Woolf, the brilliant 
author of Jacob’s Room and The 
Voyage Out. The walls are a cool 
dove gray; the borders of the panels 
are tomato red, while the panels them- 
selves are a glossy white. The oval 
fonds are alternately maple yellow 
and sienna pink, and the subjects are 
painted directly on to them in umbers, 
whites and browns, with touches of 
lettuce green—a very cool, restful, 
and at the same time lively, scheme. 
The narrow frieze round the top of 
the wall is in an amusing wall paper, 
made simply by an écriture of brush 
strokes in subdued violet on a white 
and lemon yellow ground. 

A wall paper of the same kind was 


used in a dining room alcove in an- 
other small house, except that in this 
case the écriture is of deep blue and 
pale gray, spattered with red_ spots 
on a white ground. The method 
sounds odd and rather haphazard, but 
the result is enchanting, and gives a 
slightly Chinese effect. 

The chimney piece in one of Dun- 
can Grant’s rooms is a good example 
of the transformation of a very ordi- 
nary feature into something dignified 
and beautiful. The ugly cast-iron 
Victorian grate was removed and an 
open fireplace made, edged with spe- 
cially designed tiles. The original 
marble mantlepiece was allowed to re- 
main, and above it, where the wall 
juts forward, a bold design of arum 
lilies and leaves growing out of a 
large white pot was painted, framed 
in French gray with a broad band ot 
yellow ochre at each side. The rest 
of the walls are a pale bluish pink. 


RAMIE and OTHER FABRICS 


(Continued from page 70) 


the aid of a cotton warp. American 
prairie grass in small bunches is also 
manipulated with a cotton warp and 
makes the ordinary grass porch rug 
for summer use and often for the win- 
ter sun porch. Chinese and Japanese 
sea grasses are deftly woven into 
matting without cotton. Nothing 
of this sort wears better than heavy 
Chinese matting, all grass, which 
has never really gone out of use 
since the first ship brought it here 
from China. The rush rugs are often 


braided and sewed together instead of 
woven, 

“Fibre” rugs like fibre furniture 
are made of paper twisted into a yar 
fit for weaving; but when we find 
paper and wool woven together m4 
rug under foot we feel that extreme 
have at last met; that anything and 
everything under the sun may happily 
combine and, when run through # 
American loom, may come forth * 
an art-textile as varied and as ornate 
as our modern homes demand 
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Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both furnished in ten 
body types, open and en- 
closed. Packard’s extremely 
liberal time-payment plan 
makes possible the imme- 
diate enjoyment of a Pack- 
ard — purchasing out of 
income instead of capital. 
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ONLY 
PACKARD 
CAN BU:LDA | 


The Packard you buy today will not look 
out of date in 1935 


unless Packard is successful in doing 
that which others have been unable to do— 
improve on Packard lines. 


If the industry, competing within itself, has 
been unable to improve on Packard lines 


but rather, has appropriated them, 
then, Packard has set an enduring style. 


And, in an enduring style your motor car 
investment is best protected. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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How frequently Genuine Mahogany hand rails 
and treads are found in staircases! 


There are two sound reasons:~-the inherent 
and ever-increasing beauty of the wood, and 
its permanence and durability. However 
harshly it may be used, Mahogany is always 
beautiful and gives generations of service. 
Hence its value in staircase construction. 


Genuine Mahogany, whether woodwork or 
furniture, should be given a simple trans- 
parent finish. Any stain or varnish which con- 
ceals the grain of the wood should be re- 
jected 


Ask For AND Insist ON GENUINE 
MAHOGANY 


A Postal request will bring 
our Books 


“HISTORIC MAHOGANY" 
“STATELY MAHOGANY" 


interesting — instructive 
complimentary 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Ine 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 


House & Garver 


The stems of the 


Chinese Bramble 


(Rubus biflorus quinqueflorus) might 
have been dipped in a barrel of «white- 
avast 
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(Continued from page 81) 


pointed, in the Common Lilac stout 
and rounded, in the Horsechestnut 
broad-ovoid, sticky and _ glistening, 
whereas in the related Buckeyes, 
though the shape is the same _ the 
buds are dry and gray. And hand- 
some, indeed, are the glistening, jet- 
black winterbuds of the curious Ja- 
panese Euptelea polyandra. In the 
Yellow-wood and Asiatic Cork-tree 
the winterbuds are set within the cir- 
cular sear of the fallen leaf, in others 
they are seated within a_ crescent- 
shaped scar. In the Walnut there are 
two or three buds set one above an- 
other and covered with scales; in the 
curious Pterocarya the several buds 
are similarly arranged but strange to 


say they are naked and quite without 
the usual covering of scales. 

The barks of trees are possessed of 
much character and rare beauty and 
are deserving of greater notice than 
is generally accorded them. Take the 
smooth pure white bark of the Com- 
mon Birch, the gray-brown papery 
bark, torn and bunched, of the River 
Birch, the smooth firm pale gray bark 
of the American White Elm, Black 
Walnut or Red Oak, the gray, fissured 
corky bark of the Asiatic Cork-tree, 
the thick flaking bark of the Shagbark 
Hickory, or the black bark, fissured 
into tiny squares, of the American 
Persimmon. Are these not worthy of 

(Continued on page 108) 


There is much beauty in the barks of trees. There 
is that in the Shagbark Hickory, as well as a 


distinctive flaky quality 
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The Slave Bracelet . . + adaptation of this smart 
link bracelet to a diamond and platinum setting 


JEWELERS FOR II5 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE ~~: CORNER STREET: NEW YORK 
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hrenfeldt china typi- 
fies the spirit of 
France. For here is a 
combination of beauty, 
artistry, and a blending 
of colors that has made 
it the preference of dis- 
criminating people the 
world over. Obtainable 
wherever fine china is 


Jristocres of “French hina’ 


“VERSAILLES” DINNER SERVICE 


A lovely Parisian creation 
in buff and black encircled 
by a dainty gold band. 


House & Garden 


The shining scarlet fruits of the Wash- 
ington Thorn (Crataegus cordata) per- 
sist until A pril 
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(Continued from page 106) 


favorable recognition and comment? 
Surely they cannot be passed by. 
Neither can the Striped-bark Maples 
with smooth green bark, plenteously 
marked with lines of white, nor Acer 
vriseum, from the mountains of cen- 
tral China, with loose, shaggy ma- 
hogany-red. 

Among the lowly Brambles there 
is much beauty in flower, fruit and 
autumnal foliage, and in several the 
winter stems are attractive. Most 
strikingly so are the pure white stems 
of Rubus biflorus var. quinqueflorus 
and other species which it was my 
good fortune to introduce into gardens 
from the back-blocks of China. Then 
there are certain Corncls of shrubby 


habit whose barks are crimson or yel- 
low of startling brilliancy, which il- 
lumine the winter landscapes, as do 
the red stems of the common seashore 
Rose of New England (Rosa virgin- 
jana). 

The Cornels are a diversified group 
of much garden merit deserving of a 
special article. At the moment it is 
those with richly colored stems that 
demand our attention. The best of 
them are Cornus alba and C. stoloni- 
fera. The first-named is a_ wide- 
spreading shrub producing a thicket 
of erect to prostrate stems which in the 
late winter are rich red in color. The 
other species is called the Red Osier 

(Continued on page 110) 


The tiger among trees is the striped-bark Maple 
with its coat of green vividly marked with wide 
veins of white 
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When Vincent Lopez plays 


ee LOPEZ plays the kind 
of dance music that makes matrons 
feel like sub-debs, and convinces men 
of all ages that they dance like Valen- 
tino—only better. 


Vincent Lopez will play your piano 
—in your living-room—that you, 
your children and your friends may 


dance. 


Impossible? Not if your piano is 
an Ampico. 


Slip a recording into the shallow 
drawer below the keyboard. Press a 
button. Then pick out a clear space 
on the floor and dash for it! You 
can’t ‘resist dance music with that 
unmistakable Vincent Lopez touch. 


Whether your mood calls for syncopa- 
tion or symphonies, your Ampico will 
supply the kind of music you want. The 
amazing Ampico mechanism within your 
piano will make it sing under the touch 
of hundreds of famous artists such as 
Godowsky, Levitzki, Lhévinne, Rachman- 
inoff, or Rosenthal. The library of Ampico 
recordings includes, in addition to the 
world’s greatest dance music, sonatas, 
Nocturnes, operatic selections, serenades 


AMPICO 


and fantasies, simple songs and ballads, 
hymns and marches. 


Only with these fine pianos 


The Ampico may be had only in the 
following pianos, instruments that have 
been known for generations for pre-emi- 
nent quality: Knabe, Chickering, Mason 
& Hamlin, Marshall & Wendell, Fischer, 
Haines Bros., Franklin, and in Canada the 
Willis also. Note that the Knabe, the 


THE AMPICO brings you the 
music of nearly all of the 
piano’s famous jazz artists. 


Among them are: 


ADAM CARROLL 
ZEZ CONFREY 
J. MILTON DELCAMP 
EDGAR FAIRCHILD 
TED FIORITO 
FERDIE GROFE 
HENRY LANGE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 
RALPH REICHENTHAL 


ALL the 


Chickering, and the Mason & Hamlin— 
three of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage—have 
now adopted the Ampico. 


Yet the flawless structure of these pianos 
is in no way altered by the presence of the 
Ampico. The piano is unchanged —intact 
for playing by hand. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Go today to a store where any of the 
pianos mentioned are sold and ask to hear 
a recording by some musician whose play- 
ing is familiar to you. Close your eyes and 
the famous man is there. Every phrase, 
every shading is unmistakably his. 


Your silent or player piano will entitle 
you to an allowance on the purchase of an 
Ampico. This fact and convenient terms 
of payment make owning an Ampico a joy 
you may experience at once. Foot-power 
model, $795. Electric power models, $985 
to $5000. With freight added. Uprights 
and grands. 


If you want to know more about the 
Ampico, write for a booklet descriptive of 
the Ampico, its great artists and their 
music. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A CERTAIN rich man traveled for 
wecks without unpacking. At the 
end of his trip his clothes were 
taken from his Oshkosh Wardrobe 
Trunk practically as fresh as ever. 
He needn't have been rich. Merely 
sensible. 


An attrattive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on requeSl to 
444 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


OSH 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK 
COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
New York City 
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From left to right are the winter buds of 

the Common Walnut, Horsechestnut, Sycamore 

Maple, Prickly Ash, Common Birch and 
Thunbere’s Barberry 
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Cornel and is likewise a vigorous 
shrub which suckers freely and spreads 
from underground stems. The bark 
is dark purplish red. In marked con- 
trast is the variety flaviramea with 
pale yellow stems, These are rampant 
growers, apt to smother anything less 
vigorous than themselves growing 
near. They are, therefore, best adapted 
for forming an isolated mass on a 
lawn and on the bank of a pond where 
their colored stems are remarkably ef- 
fective all throu,zh the winter. 

For milder regions than New Eng- 
land there are no more lovely shrubs 
than the Pyracanthas. California and 
the South are the places for these. Sev- 
eral sorts are now in cultivation, all 
agree in having dark green foliage 
persistent through the winter, broad 
flat heads of white flowers followed 
by fruits of varying shades of red to 
orange. They may be grown as bushes 
on the lawn, in the shrubbery, against 
a wall or the side of the house where 
they form a study in red and dark 
green throughout the winter. Birds 
are very partial to the fruits and in 
Europe it is common practice to net 
the plants. The best known species is 
P. coccinea, the Buisson Ardent of the 


French Riviera, and its variety /alan- 
dei; and well do they deserve the name 
of Fire Bush. China has recently given 
us other species in P. crenulata, and its 
var. rogersii, P. gibbsi and P. angusti- 
folia, All are excellent plants but my 
own favorite is P. koidzumit which 
grows in the stoney river-beds of eas- 
tern Formosa from whence I intro- 
duced it into America in 1918. This 
has larger fruits, if possible more 
abundantly produced than in_ other 
species. 

Where the English Holly can be 
grown there is no more beautiful bush 
or tree, with its lustrous foliage 
among which nestles a clustered wealth 
of scarlet berries. Small wonder that 
its charms have captured the hearts of 
our race and that poets ancient and 
modern have sung its praises. There 
are a multitude of named varieties and 
forms but none is better than the typi- 
cal species Ilex aquifolium, Of about 
equal hardiness is the oriental J. cor- 
nuta, the Horned Holly. This is a 
bush or small tree with clustered red 
fruits, glossy green leaves more or less 


rectangular in shape suggestive of a 
fiving bat with four large spines at 
(Continued on page 114) 


The loveliness of the American Andromeda laughs bravely throug/ 
even New England winters 
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GREEK Loveliness and the Freshness 
of modern color unite in this printed linen 


Ir has the lyric simplicity of an old 
folk song—this new printed linen. 

Although its treatment is modern 
the Greek figure has the simplicity, 
the serenity, of those used in early 
Hellenic friezes and the medallion 
form enclosing it recalls the shapes 
designed by Huet for the famous 
Toiles de Jouy. 


throws into bold relief the mauve and 
white of the design. 

The same abundance of clear con- 
trast so satisfying to the modern eye, 
is found in the other color schemes 
in which the design is shown —rose 
and blue, yellow and lavender, green 
and téte de négre, blue and black. 


Few fabrics more sensitively record 
the color trend of contemporary art 
than chintzes — a characteristic of 
theirs since the beginning. It is per- 
haps largely because of this that they 
have been so constantly in demand 
for more informal decoration. 
Chintzes and linens in great variety 
of pattern—early and modern, 


The antelope springing from 
behind a fern cluster gives an 
archaic touch to the fabric that 
is in contrast with the freshness 
of modern color in which the de- 
sign is printed. 

It is this liaison between the 
old and the new in decorative 
taste that gives the fabric its 
special interest. 

The fresh jade background 
latticed with deeper green 


Printed linen of this type may be effec- 
tively combined with silk taffeta 
when used in conjunction 
with painted furniture 


oriental and floral are included 
in the Schumacher collection of 
fabrics for every decorative use 
and period. 

They may be seen by arrangement 
with your own upholsterer or deco- 
rator, who will also gladly arrange the 
purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher €& Co., Importers, 
Manufacturers, Distributors tothe trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Up- 
holstery Fabrics. 60 West 4oth Street, 
New York City. Offices in Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, 


This printed linen is available in green 
and mauve, rose and blue, yellow 
and lavender, green and téte 
de négre, blue and black 


The restraint of its clear-cut classic design with the charm 


of its modern color gives individuality to this print 
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Brighten 
the dull spots 
in your home 


A charming piece of furniture 
can transform the whole aspect 
of a room; it adds new life, new 
brightness—a whole new person- 
ality. 


Hastings occasional pieces—ac- 
quired from time to time—will 
create a new atmosphere of com- 
fort and cheer at very modest 
cost. 


The handsome desk pictured is 


Picture low fs the He a happy suggestion for living 
room, bed room or hall. Like a 
fr the mal ©true thoroughbred, it depends 
ern dining reon Write for 


the interesting brochure des wpon quality and beauty for its 
distinction—not upon costliness. 


Ask to see it at your dealers. 


HASTINGS TABLE CO. 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Factory Sales Officesand Display, Grand Rapids. 


Mich. Direct all te the plant at 


HASTINGS 


urniture 


TheMARK of 
FRED E. HILL 
and his associates 
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(Continued from page 110) 


the corners representing the  out- 
stretched wings; there is also a ter- 
minal spine usually decurved and f re- 
quently one or two pairs of smaller 
spines at the sides. Not always are the 
leaves as here described for their 
shape is variable, but the plant is ever 
attractive and handsome. The Amer- 
ican J, opaca also has red fruits but 
the foliage is dull green. However, 
it has the merit of being much hardier 
than the other two species mentioned. 
Alas! none of these Hollies can be 
grown in northern New England 
where as substitutes we prize the na- 
tive Ilex verticillata and I. laevigata. 
These lose their leaves in the fall but 
their erect rigid shoots are blazoned 
with bright-red fruits through the 
depths of winter. 

A worthy companion is /. serrata 
with smaller red fruits, abundantly 
produced, which is a great favorite 
for indoor decoration in Japan, its 
native country. 


THE SEA-BUCKTHORN 


A handsome shrub or small tree 
which carries a wealth of orange-red 
berries from October to March is the 
Sea-Buckthorn (Hippophaé rhamnoi- 
des). As its common name suggests 
this plant does well by the seashore 
but it thrives equally well inland. This 
is a densely branched spiney bush or 
small tree sometimes 30 feet and more 
tall with narrow silvery leaves which 
fall in the autumn. The branchlets 
are densely crowded with brightly 
colored fruits and few shrubs are so 
attractive for such a long period of 
the winter. The berries are filled with 
an intensely acid, yellowish juice re- 
pugnant to birds who even when 
pressed by hunger will not eat these 
fruits. It should be remembered that 
this plant bears male and female flow- 
ers on different individuals and both 
are necessary for a display of fruits. 
Nurserymen ought to graft a branch 
of the male plant on the female, their 
customers would then be sure of a 
crop of berries even if they had but 
one plant. 

Of broadleaf evergreen trees none 
can be grown in New England and 
the shrubs of this class are very limited 
in number, The native Holly (/lex 
opaca) survives in sheltered spots; the 
Ink-berry (Jlex glabra) is cheerful 
enough through all but the most ex- 
ceptionally severe winters. The And- 
romeda (Pieris floribunda) with flow- 
er clusters standing above its green 


leaves all ready to open in the s) ring 
laughs at New England winters. The 
evergreen Rhododendrons hang «own 
their leaves and curl them laterally 
as if distressingly anxious to protec 
their vitality to the utmost. In mo rked 
contrast is the Mountain Laurel ( Kaj. 
mia latifolia) holding its leaves out. 
spread as in summertime, and glorying 
in the fact that it is New England's 
best and worthiest broadleaf reen 


AN EPFECTIVE GROUPING 


A winter landscape of which | 
never tire has for its dominant note a 
large clump of American Beech near 
some Arbor-vitae and a_ hundred 
yards or so above a Hemlock grove. 
The parent Beech-tree is dead but 
from its far-spreading roots scores 
of saplings have sprung up and 
formed a thicket. Right and left are 
Conifers and beyond in the distance a 
steep slope where grow Oaks on the 
skyline of which are three old Whit 
Pine trees. In this setting the clump 
of Beech with its pale gray bark and 
a myriad of slender, spreading 
branches suggests from a distance a 
billowy cloud of morning mists. 

The grandeur of the Conifers, im. 
pressive at all seasons, is especially so 
in winter with dark masses of foliage 
and trunks standing sentinel-like above 
the carpet of snow. The Pines, the 
Firs and the Hemlocks take on a 
deeper, richer hue in winter, the green 
is darker, the gray-color brighter and 
the contrast greater. The wind as it 
blows through the branches may sing 
a glee or moan a dirge but it is 
warmer in the shelter of these restful 
evergreen trees. Viewed from near 
or far Conifers in winter present on 
of the finest pictures. Black, green 
or gray pyramids and columns rear 
against the sky above the snow-covere: 
groand—a scene at once restful and 
inspiring. A proctective yellow-brow: 
pigment masks the green of the Arbor- 
vitae during the winter detracting 
from their beauty but not so the purp! 
pigment developed in the lovely Juni- 
perus horizontalis, finest of all th 
low-growing Savins. 

Be the winter days never so frosty 
and the snow no matter how many 
feet deep our garden landscapes are 
rich in changeful beauty, reflecting the 
play of light and shade. Eves and 
hearts attuned to nature can best ap- 
preciate these winter scenes, yet none 
but blind souls can be altogether indif- 
ferent toward their charm. 


DISGUISING A COLLECTION 


(Continued from page 88) 


taste; but cannot this be equally true 
in the matter of beautiful and inter- 
esting things misplaced? It seems to 
me that the fine taste which selects 
and assembles true objects of art ought 
to exert itself to fit them properly 
into the decoration of a home, if the 
home is to house them. I have hinted 
that disguising a collection is usually 
the thing to do when it is placed in a 
house having no gallery or room to 
be devoted to the collection as a collec- 
tion. That an ardent collector ought 
not to make his collection, (no matter 
how interesting it may be to himself), 


a nuisance to his family, is equally 
true. On the other hand, the family 
owes some debt of deference to the 
collector; it must all be a matter 0 
adjustment. The family must try t 
realize that something is to be learne¢ 
from the collecting member. Wher 
once things are learned from him, th 
matter of housing the collection ¢" 
be more harmoniously worked out ™ 
family councils. The family should—- 


but seldom does—realize with Balzac 


that when you have a hobby you have 
transferred pleasure to the plane 
ideas. 
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STERLING 
925/1000 


eware this booklet WN 


mest. mailed toyou at your 


Above all it is the beautiful decorative 
Solid Silver that gies the distinctive 


Mother's Mag LC Cable 


TATELY table dressed for evening in napery 
S of pearly sheen. Mellow glow from slender 
candles dancing like fireflies from crystal glass 
and proudly sparkling silver. 


As scenes of youth become treasured memories 
of later years, pleasant people come to realize that 
only in the simple, sincere and true is found 
enduring worth. 


_Q QQ 


Treasure Solid Silver is sterling in quality, authen- 
tic in design, and lasting in beauty. Treasure 
ON, Solid Silver is a precious possession of people 
who value fine things. 


Write for brochure, ‘The Adam Style”. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


contemplating se- 22 NORWOOD STREET 


tune Silversmiths Creators of “Distinctive Tableware 


‘remendous inter- 
GREENFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims of dreade 

Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 


Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest 


attention under the water-line, 

so do the teeth under the gum- 

line. If the gums shrink, serious 
‘ dangers result. 


Theteeth are loosened. They are 
exposed to tooth-base decay. 
The gums themselves become 
tender and bleed easily. They 
form sacs which become the 
doorways of organic disease for 
the wholesystem. They oftendis- 
figure the mouth as they recede. 


If used in time and used consist- 

ently, Forhan’s will prevent or 

check Pyorrhea’s progress. For- 

han’s is safe, efficient and pleas- 

ant-tasting. It preserves gum 

health and corrects tender gum 

spots, hardens gum tissues so 

they will offer proper support 

. to the teeth, and keeps your 
mouth fresh and healthy. 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 
For the Gums. All druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


More than a tooth — 
it checks Pyorr 
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Juse as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line. 
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not of German origin, is Evelyn 
Thornton, slightly stronger in habit, 
with somewhat smaller flowers that 
open into apricot and copper tints, 
soon fading to light pink. This rela- 
tively new variety is “a good doer,” as 
the florist puts it, and a real advance. 

Aennchen Muller, Marie Pavic and 


Jessie are Polyantha varieties of rather 


more than average vigor in growth, 
covering themselves with flowers and 
getting quite out of the characteristic 
Crimson Rambler sort of flower. They 
give us shades from delicate flesh to 
bright crimson. 

Very excellent pure white varieties 
of the Polyantha Rose have been pro- 
duced. Katharina Zeimet long held 
first place, but Yvonne Rabier does 
better and is more beautiful, and my 
impression at this moment is that Mrs. 
William G. Kéning is better than 
either. There are many lovely pink 
varieties in addition to the already 
mentioned Marie Pavic and Aennchen 
Muller. 1 find much satisfaction in 
Maman Turbat, in Andree Lenoble, 
and in Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. Echo 
is a baby Tausendschén, and with all 
the delightful qualities of that won- 
derful thornless climbing rose. 


POTTED POLYANTHAS 


Recently the adaptability of some of 
these roses to treatment by the florist 
for the making of lovely objects to 
be grown in pots has brought much 
attention to the group. One beautiful 
variety is Chatillon, a rather lively 
light crimson with large flowers and 
an extremely satisfactory blooming 
habit. Another is a deeper shade, in 
Joseph Guy, which has been most im- 
properly sent out in America as 
Lafayette, because a short-sighted in- 
troducer on this side the water believed 
the name attached by the originator 
would lead to laughter. The rose is all 
right by whatever name it is purchased, 
but it ought to carry its real name. 

A rich bright scarlet seemed to be 
coming to us in Miss Edith Cavell, 
and it does warrant that description 
when it blooms, but it does not bloom 
often enough. Jdeal is its successor, 
and its flowers are bright, beautiful 
and persistent. It is probably the very 
best of its color, and among the best 
half-dozen of the class. One regrets 
that the deeper scarlet Eblouissant is 
not a better grower, because its flowers 
are charming in their rich and intense 
color. Perhaps some one of us will 
learn how to handle this Rose, which 
will do business under nine inches in 
height and give at least one most 
pleasing blooming time. 

There has been an attempt to get 
yellow into this class, and of those 
presumed to be yellow, George Elger 
is probably the best. It is yellow in 
bud and when it opens, but soon fades 
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white in the American climate, and , 
true yellow Polyantha is yet to come 

But I ought to be answering the 
question of the title rather thin dis. 
cussing varieties. I do answer it by 
saying that the Polyanthas are ex. 
tremely desirable, either to mass, pre. 
ferably in agreeably arranged color 
combinations, or to use as borders fo, 
beds, especially of the leggy and aun: 
Hybrid Perpetuals. If I were doing 
Breeze Hill garden over age iin, 1 
would use freely the Polyantha-Rugos 
combination which bears the awfy| 
name of F. J. Grootendorst, as the 
first means of mitigating the leafless. 
ness of the long H. P. stems, and | 
weuld put in front of this white and 
scarlet Polyanthas selected from the 
sorts above mentioned. 

Then, too, there is a way to use 
these Roses in the shrubbery. One 
variety I have not heretofore men- 
tioned, La Marne, is a favorite of that 
indefatigable Rose grower, Dr. Hess 
of Denver, and to his persistence I owe 
the possession of a dozen of it. It has 
blooms like the best of the semi-doubl 
Japanese cherries, or like an occasional 
rare apple blossom which has been 
particularly favored when the sun 
kissed it. It blooms persistently, con- 
tinually and all the time, even in a 
two-inch pot, and will border plant- 
ings of light blue Delphiniums or any 
other blue flower, or of pink shades 
that do not get into magenta, 


CARING FOR POLYANTHAS 


The treatment of the Polyantha 
Roses is mostly a let-alone treatment 
They can be planted a little closer 
than the average Hybrid Tea and 
they need but little pruning, being, in 
fact, better off when merely kept 
symmetrical and with an_ occasional 
thinning out of old wood. If one is 
to take advantage of the disposition 
to bloom continually, dead flowers 
must be cut out, but the Polyanthas 
will give some floral display even 
under neglect. 

I do not think the last word has 
been said with Polyantha Roses. Var- 
eties which Quarantine 37 has not been 
able to keep out, including /deal, 
Chatillon ard Joseph Guy, and an- 
other candidate, Mme, Anthon 
show notable advance, and I believe 
we are sure to have entry into the 
Polyanthas of the Pernetiana type, S° 
that we can expect these dwarf, easils 
handled and clean-looking little Row 
bushes to give us the copper hues o! 
which most Rose lovers seem particl- 
larly fond. 

As to hardiness we can only si 
that the Polyanthas have been, 4 
above noted, a little more hardy than 
the average Hybrid Tea. North o! 
Harrisburg I presume they may need 
protection, but they are worth it. 
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COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly comfort-: 
able and economical car of the coach type, 
Dodge Brothers have provided it. 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung lines of 
the body, in the arrangement of the interior 
for five-passenger comfort, and in the excep- 
tional dimensions of the doors and windows. 


The car is lacquer finished in Dodge Brothers 
blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality through- 
out, and balloon tires are standard equipment. 


So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 


sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


DonoGe BrotHERS DETROIT 


Donce Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Beautiful waxed floors cost so little 


—why have unattractive floors? 


Why put up with easily scratched floors is a real economy appliance—a single 
when beautiful, waxed floors cost less unit device that both waxes and polishes. 
and are much easier to have? Why, How easily it glides over the floor and 
particularly, when Old English Wax is how quickly your work glides away with 
not only the easiest finish to put down, its use! Do you bend when you use it? 
but also the easiest to keep up, and You do not. Do you kneel? You do 
the most economical by long odds? not. There is no other device on the 
Old English Wax costs market like it. It is low 
a third of other finishes. in cost and it lasts a 
It is heavier-bodied, so it FREE TO YOU lifetime. Hundreds of 
goes farther, lasts longer. thousands of women are 
It will not scratch or using it. 
heel-mark—and as for 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 


complete refinishing, 
floors finished with Old 
English Wax never need 
it. Just go over the walk 
spots occasionally and 
your floors will always 
be as lustrous as the first 
day you waxed them. 


A still easier way 
to wax 
Apply Old English Wax 


Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 


Beautiful floors at 
slight expense 


But whether you use the 
Old English Waxer-Pol- 
isher, or apply it with a 
cloth, you can be certain 
that Old English Wax 
will give your floors the 
utmost in beauty, with 
the least work and ex- 
pense. 

Sold at paint, hard- 


with an Old English can't supply you, mail ware, drug, housefur- 
Waxer-Polisher — and the coupon below. nishing and department 
you'll save effort. Here stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


PASTE LIQUID POWDER 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon, 


, a 

floors * 

AND 
PURNITURT 


Tux A.S. Borte Company, 2116 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for Check here for 

O free book only O Waxer-Polisher : ol 

Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
Send ee free book, English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 

Beautiful F loors, Wood- Wax Free at the special time-limited 
work ,and Furniture—Their price of $3.90 (Denver and West 
Finish and Care.” $4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


FURNITURE OF COLONIAL MEXICO 


(Continued from page 71) 


papers and then pasted upon a com- 
mon ground, Another class of wall- 
hanging was made out of canvas, 
painted with flowers, fruits or other 
designs on a gold or silver ground, 
in coarse imitation of Cordovan lea- 
ther. Rooms of less importance were 
generally size-painted and had a sim- 
ple dado of glazed tiles, in the classic 
Spanish manner. 

Ceilings were made of cedar beams 
supported by carved brackets, both of 
which were sometimes painted white 
and edged with carmine and gold. 
Paneled ceilings were scarce. In the 
latter part if the 18th century, painted 
canvas plafonds with mythological or 
fantastic subjects depicted were intro- 
duced. 

Floors were made of non-lustrous 
bricks, alternating with glazed tiles; 
they were hardly ever covered with 
carpets, which were extremely rare and 
costly, for they had to be imported. 

Chief pieces of Colonial furniture 
were ample chests, beautifully carved 
in oak or cedar, and leather trunks 
with iron fittings. “The large sized 
chest,” say Byrne and Stapley, “called 
in Spain an arcén, served also as a 
seat and, when covered with a straw 
mattress, as a bed; and was so solidly 
constructed and reinforced with iron 
strips, as to be practically indestruc- 
tible. . . . Spanish chests of a small, 
portable size were frequently covered 
with hide or parchment which was 
painted red, or sometimes the covering 
was left its natural colour and the 
iron straps painted vermillion. Later, 
in addition to these necessary iron 
straps and clamps, were added iron 
rosettes, plaques, numerous hinges and 
double locks, all beautifully wrought. 
The smallest chests, for guarding 
jewels, missals and other little objects, 
were called arquetas and were some- 
times made entirely of iron as elabor- 
ately chiseled as was the small ivory 
box of the Moors.” The designs on 
such arquetas in Mexico betray, as 
often as not, their Aztec origin. 

Strong iron coffers took the place 
of our modern safes. They used to be 
‘iveted all over, and a most compli- 
cated lock, extending to the whole of 
the inner side of the lid, would be full 
of bells and knives in an intricate mech- 
anism that prevented all, save the 
owner, who knew the combinations of 
his strong box, from laying hands on 
the golden contents. But it is doubtful 
whether such coffers were made in 
Mexico, being very probably brought 
from Spain. 

Other furniture most frequently 
used were: tables with elaborately 
carved legs; sofas and chairs with 
high backs of open wood-work; arm- 
chairs intricately carved, some being 
of quadrangular form and called si/- 
lones fraileros, Friars? chairs, with 
back and seats of hide, silk stuff, velvet 
or guadamecil (stamped leather from 
Cordova) ; chests, desks and cabinets; 
footstools, tables, frames and so on, 
inlaid with ivory, ebony, mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise-shell, bronze or silver. 
A certain Miguel Gonzafiez, towards 
the end of the 17th century, painted 
some curious pictures, inlaying them 
at the same time with pieces of mother- 


House & Garde 


of-pearl, which produced a rilliant 
and extraordinarily fantastic feet. 


THe RecCEPTION Rox 


Another important room ji a (ol. 
onial residence was that of ¢/ estra, 
a low dais, on which the rincipa 


chairs were placed for the , ception 
of visitors of high rank. It was yp. 
rounded on three of its sides by 
balustrade, or a sort of screen, call, 
rodastrado, which served to increas 
the importance of the spot. 
Besides ordina ry “fou; -posters”, 
wooden beds, called de cabecera, wer 
generally used. They were nearly ql. 
ways painted in strong colors —red, 
green, black, yellow or blue —wit! 
much gilding and very often embel. 
lished with landscapes. 
In Mexico, as in Spain, the gar. 
gueno, (a cabinet generally of wal. 
nut) was a favorite article. “Thi 
piece of furniture was so plentifully 
and so well mede in the little tow: 
of Vargas near Toledo that it received 
the name of vargueno. There js no 
doubt that its making must have given 
employment to many Moorish artisan: 
still in Spain who carried out th 
own schemes of decoration, which a- 
counts for the continual Oriental 
character of much of the applied metal 
work. In shape the varguefio was a! 
oblong box whose front let down or 
hinges, disclosing the drawers insid 
It was mounted generally on a stand 
from which two massive supports 
pulled out to hold the front when let 
down, thus forming a sort of secr- 
tary. It became one of the most popv- 
lar and distinctive bits of Spani 
furniture, and was the raison d’etre 0! 
various beautiful locks, lozenge-shap 
plaques, and interesting angle braces 
The filagree lozenge-shaped ornament 
were generally gilded and backed wit 
red velvet. The sides of the varguei 
were plainer than the front, the har- 
dles, often of beautiful design, being 
the only note aside from small corner 
(Byrne and Stapley) 


bracings’’. 


RELIGIOUS DECORATIONS 


A great part of the furniture 
Colonial Mexico came from Spair 
but most of it was undoubtedly mad 
in the new country. At the end 0 
the 17th and first half of the 1% 
century, the Baroque and Churrigue- 
resque architecture then in vogue ha 
great influence over such furnitu 
the exuberance of heavy ornamentati’ 
destroying the harmony and regular’ 
of the general effect. To this per 
belong a special design of decorat 
mirrors, called cornucopia, from th 
being supposed to resemble horns 
abundance. During the latter cent! 
owing to the influence of the Bou 
bons, who succeeded to the Spat 
throne, old sobriety gradually © 
way to French elegance, and furnitur 
began to be imported into Mex 
from Paris and even from London 
especially clocks. At the beginning 
the 19th century, which saw the end 
Spanish rule in Mexico, numer” 
pieces of Empire furniture wer 
use throughout the country 
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Chapin, Harper & Dutel 
433 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Interior Decoration Professional 
Assistance Given Color schemes. 
chint es and Antiques 


we 


« 


Gheen, Ine. 


Decoration of Houses 


THIS GRACEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 

TOILEY STAND, WITH REVOLVING 

SHELF AND ADJUSTABLE MIRROR, 

IS ESPECIALLY USEFUL IN THE 

SMALL DRESSING ROOM OR GUEST- 
ROOM 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
444 PARK AVENUE 168 EAST ONTARIO ST. 
Plaza 8230 Superior 4400 


WINDOWS: 
Ovelyn osenfeld 
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FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” 


A romantic decoration for mantel, window- 
sill or as a Weather-vane or garden piece 
Grey and black with white gun-ports, masts 
| and yards of selected pine, spar-varnished. 
Rigging all copper wire. Full model in 
effect, strongly hand-made and finished 
on beth sides. For your own home or a 
most unusual gift. Sent express collect for 


$35.00 


Send for illustrated booklet describing 


ship, with full fittings for a weather-vane, 
42.50. 


NUTTING’S MARBLEHEAD WORKSHOP 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Designer 
SCtwens 
and 


“Walt Sands 
Studio and Showroom 
219 E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


Send for illustrated booklet 


ever room 


For the intimate reom, The Collegiate— 
Stoutly constructed, upholstered in chintz 


with loose cushion. 


Regularly 
special $28.75 


For the more formal room, The Riverside— 
very soft and loungy; 


Sturdily built, 
upholstered in damask or velvet. 
seat construction. Carved legs 
hogany or walnut finish. 


Painted and decorated bedroom sets—we 


an extraordinary varved collection—may be 


ordered in any desired finish. 


Barto for Day Beds 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Furnishers & Decorators 


The Most Inviting Chairs 
in the House 
IDE-SEATED, 


ioned, this type of chair always 
seems a welcoming presence in what- 


Regularly 
$52.00; now specially priced at $37.50 


} 
| 
775 Lexington Ave., New York | 


plump-cush- 
it may be placed. 


$42.50 


Spring 
of ma- 


have 
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“ST. ANDREWS ON THE RED” 
An original wood block by 
WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


IF you are interested in beautiful 
color prints write for a portfolio 
of the original work of this celebrated | 
landscape artist whose block prints 
have created a sensation in Europe 
and America. 

Prices from $10.00 up 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., INC. 
415 Madison Ave. Dept. 14. New York, N. Y. 
Or Your Own Print Dealer 


Learn Interior Decoration 


At Home in 


T IS no loager essential to spend 

two or three years at an ex- 

pensive school, in order to learn 
Interior Decoration. This knowl- 
edge has now been arranged for 
you in a practical correspondence 
course sponsored 
by Arts & Decora- 
tion, which covers 
every phase of the 
subject. 


The work of 
practical decora- 
tors of national 


reputation, the 
course includes in- 
struction in every- 


ARTS & DECORATION 


43 West 45th St 


Spare Time 


thing from the correct hanging of 
pictures, arrangement of furniture 
and draping of windows, to a fasci- 
nating study of the great historic 
periods in decoration. 


FREE—A Beautiful 
Brochure 

A letter or card 
will bring you, with- 
out obligation, a 
charming brochure 
describing this fas- 
cinating new plan of 
learning Interior 
Decoration either for 
your own practical 
use or for a profes- 
sional career. Write 
today. 


., New York City 


Kapashel] shades meet the most exacting de- 
mands. They are unique in texture, charmingly 
decorative and exclusive, yet moderately priced. 


Send for illustrated leaflet 


E. H. WARDWELL 


452 LEXINGTON AVE. 


Near 45th Serect New York Clry 
pe - ~ = 
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JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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to Beautiful Waxed Hoors 


OW do you keep your kitchen so spick 
and span? It always looks as though 
you'd just laid new linoleum.’ 


“Why, this linoleum has been down six 
years. But the man who laid it waxed it for 
me with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and he told 
me if I'd keep it waxed that it would stay 
like new. And wear years longer. 


“No, it isn’t any trouble at all since I 
bought one of those Johnson Floor Polishing 
Outfits. Every couple weeks I spread on a 
thin coat of Johnson's Liquid Wax with the 
Wax Mop. It only takes a few minutes —I 
don't touch my hands to the wax or the 
floor —I don’t even stoop down! Just pour 
a little Liquid Wax onto the Mop and a few 
easy strokes give the floor a thin, even 
coating. 


“Then I polish the wax with the Weighted 
Brush. In a few minutes my floor is beau- 
tifully polished—and it’s no more trouble 
than running a carpet sweeper. 


“Why yes, I wash my kitchen linoleum, of 
course. But it doesn’t seem to need washing 
nearly as often. And then it’s so easy — 
more like washing off a piece of glass than 
a floor. 


“But I never wash the inlaid linoleum in my 
other rooms. I polish it a couple of times a 
year with Johnson's Liquid Wax and that 
gives such a hard, dry polish that dust stays 
right on the surface. I re-wax the doorways 
and traffic spots when they start to show 
wear —but that only takes a few minutes. 


“ All the wood floors in my house are waxed 
too. In fact, I couldn't keep house without 
Johnson's Liquid Wax! I use it to polish my 
furniture and woodwork—to clean white 
enamel —and on the car!” 


$6.65 
floor 
Polishing 


Outfit 


Your dealer is authorized to 
offer you this $6.65 outfit for 
only $5.00. It consists of: 
1 Qt. Johnson’s Liquid Wax $1.40 
1 Johnson’s Wax Mop. . . 1.0 
1 Johnson's Weighted Brush 50 
1 Johnson’s Home Beauti- 
fying Book 


Stores displaying this sign can fur- 
nish the Johnson Floor Polishing 
Outfit. They also carry a full line 
of Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with the Johnson $6.65 
Floor Polishing Outfit for $5.00—it means a saving of $1.65. 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and 


paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit 


write us 


for the name of the nearest dealer who can. If you already have 
a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax and the 2§c Book for $3.50—a saving of $1.65. Or, 
any of these articles may be purchased separately. 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beauti- 


fying at your best paint or hardwar 
cover postage and wrapping. 


e store. Or, mail us 1oc to 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept. HG-2 - RACINE, WISCONSIN 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


TEN POPULAR PERENNIALS 


(Continued from page 7+) 


Harpy Poppies (Papaver orien- 
talis.) Setting in August or early Sep- 
tember divisions of roots is better than 
putting in potted plants either in the 
fall or in the spring. Plan to let them 
be covered late in the summer by a 
spreading plant like Baby’s Breath 
(Gypsophila), for they generally die 
down completely after they have 
flowered, to rest for several weeks. It 
is best to buy named varieties, for 
plants raised from seed nearly all have 
the not pleasing color of the original 
type. 

Harpy Larkspur (Delphinium.) 
Plant in the fall or in the spring, in 
soil rich but containing no manure 
other than some that is very old and 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
Bonemeal, wood ashes and soot all are 
good to use. Cut off the first stalks 
that have borne blooms, in order that 
a second crop may spring up. They 
are easily grown from seed sown early 
in the summer or in August, under a 
lath shade. If the seed is not fresh it 
should be soaked in water for several 
hours. Against blackspot pour around 
the base of the plant occasionally a 
weak solution of lump lime and to- 
bacco dust made with boiling water, 
but applied cold, of course. 

PERENNIAL PuHiox (Phlox pani- 
culata.) Plant, in spring or fall, in 
rich soil, with old manure worked in, 
young plants from cuttings or divi- 
sions. Keep well watered. To make 
them bloom late and with more 


HOME- 


costs, for everyone has a different 
way with machinery. It has been com- 
puted by some users of these plants 
that lighting than one- 
quarter as much with them as with oil 
lamps. It often takes less kerosene for 
fuel for these plants than it takes to 
replenish lamps with oil. 

Some of these plants are so simple 


costs less 


that there is no carburetor, no belts, 
no cranking, no water to carry, and 
only one place to lubricate. You wijl 
find that many people know not of the 
existence of these plants—even elec- 
trically trained folk—so don’t give 
up the ship in your cruise for 
comfort. 

Most of the machines work on 
gasoline or kerosine, which makes the 
electricity inexpensive. In the best 
there is no cranking—a button or le ver 
to press and that is all. 

There is another type of electric 
plant that does not use the storage 
battery system. This has a starting bat- 
tery of 24 volts only and the rest of 
the machine does the job. This type of 
machine is beautifully made and fills 
the need of the home delightfully. 
There is an automatic switch for start- 
ing the engine and standard lamps and 
devices can be used with comfort. 
With this type of machine, the engine 
must be in use continually as there 
is no way of storing electricity while 
the engine is resting. ; 


MADE ELECTRICITY 


(Continued from pag 94) 
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branching pinch off the top c* each 
stem before the flower buds form, 
Against mildew sprinkle with wate, 
and dust on fine sulphur, or, better, 
spray with sulphide of potas im, 
ounce to 2 gallons of water. 

Harpy CHRYSANTHEMUM: Buy 
plants of named varieties that ar» early 
and hardy to set into Well «rained 
soil in late April or in May, in ful! 
sunshine, but preferably in spot 
sheltered from the cold west and nort} 
winds of autumn and winter. Pinch 
off the ends of all stems in June. Dj. 
vide and replant, with some fresh soil, 
every year or two, in late April o; 
early May; but the old-fashioned 
kinds do not need such frequent divi. 
sion. Late in June pinch them: back 
to within six or seven inches of the 
ground. In July spray with an ounce 
of sulphide of potassium in a gallon 
of water. Against Black and Green 
Fly spray with a nicotine solution, 

Harpy ANEMONES (Anemone jap. 
onica.) Plant only in the spring, in 
deep, moist, mellow loam, not in sandy 
soil, in a place protected from the 
afternoon sun. Protect from hard 
freezing. 

For summer blooms, in odd places 


in the garden, and for cutting, use 
Gladioli. In the shrub or perennial 


border they may be placed in small 
circular clumps of five or six each, 
with a stake for support in the center; 
but deeper planting would obviate 
the need of staking. 


All these machines, with and with- 
out storage batteries, have efficient 
governors, which provide easy transi- 
tion from light to heavy and from 
heavy to light loads. Appliances made 
for 110 volts can be used in connec- 
tion with these machines. 

All you have to do is push a lever 
or press a button and your electric 
power house starts to function. This 
button is usually in’ the control panel 
near the machine. The power from 
the storage battery starts your engine 
just as does the battery in your motor 
car engine, when you push the starter 
with your foot. 

So your electricity becomes as sill 
ple to use as drawing up water froma 
storage tank. If you take from the 
battery, you have to re-charge 
Then when the battery well 
charged, you can use the electricit¥ 
output of both battery and generator 
and thus have more electricity tha 
you would have on either battery 
generator alone. 

On the battery there is usually a de 
vice which indicates the charge, °° 
that guess work 
and with it the strain of uncertainty. 

Suffice to say that the generator and 
all parts should be well fashioned and 
made by a firm of great integr 
Never buy a lighting and power plant 
until you know the forbears and at 
cestral beginnings of that plont. 
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BNSAOT alone in high financial and 
BAND diplomatic circles does home 
entertaining play a vital part in a man’s 
—a woman’s—success. 


Almost any prosperous business man 
will confess that his home has ranked 
second only to his office in the happy 
outcome of many an important deal. 


Here, under the spell of refinement and 
ease, men relax and become more inti 
mate, more responsive, more patient to 
listen, more open to conviction—in a 
word, more approachable. 


When your husband telephones home 
that he is bringing an important client 
or business acquaintance to dinner, he 
‘is simply employing one of the oldest, 
wisest, and most effective conventions 
of salesmanship. 

And lucky is he whose home has been 
furnished with these important occa- 
sions in mind; who has no apologies 
to make—or think—when his 
guest is ushered in. 


We talk much of successful hus 
bands, but successful husbands 


YOUR. HOME READY 
for the Hour 


are usually men with successful wives, 
and it is on these important occasions 
that a man realizes whether or not he 
is receiving thoughtful, artistic cooper- 
ation at home. 


For there are few progressive men 
who will refuse to spend a reasonable 
amount of money for good furniture, 
if the suggestion is presented to them 
in the right light. 


It is the transient, frivolous expendi- 
tures that irritate the lords of creation. 


They can be brought quickly to see 
that good furniture is an investment 
yielding high dividends for many years. 
That it means as much to the husband 
in business as the wife socially. 


THIS SHOP MARK IS 
INSET IN EVERY BERKEY 
G GAY PRODUCTION 


IT 1S THE CUSTOMERS 
PROTECTION WHEN BUYING 
AND HIS PRIDE EVER AFTER 


BERKEY 


GRAN D RAPIDS 
Furniture of Distinction 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West soth Sereet 


That it reflects prosperity and good 
breeding as nothing else can. That it 
promotes congenial home life. 


And good furniture is not ex pensive. 
Berkey & Gay have been building good 
furniture for 60 years. Their name is a 
hall mark of quality wherever quality 
is recognized. Their corps of expert 
designers, their craftsmen, their woods 
and materials are carefully selected to 
meet unusually high standards. They 
build each piece to last for generations. 


And yet anyone withanaverage income 
can afford to furnish his home with 
Berkey & Gay pieces. Ranging in price 
from $275 to $6000, there is a Berkey & 
Gay suite for every need—almost for 
every purse. 


Take an hour or so some afternoon and 
visit your nearest Berkey & Gay 
dealer. The beauty, variety and 
wide price range of the aristo- 
cratic Berkey & Gay line will 
prove a delight and a revelation. 
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FURNITURE 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDVSTRIAL ART 
39MANNVAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTVRAL LEAGVE OF NEW YORK 
FEBRVARY 1, 1924 


A Wall in the Showrooms 
Early Spanish Walnut Table, by Kensingion 


HE growing interest in the furni- 
yee and decorative art of Old Spain 
is a natural result of the trend in Amer- 
ica toward simplicity and freedom in 
home surroundings. We are coming to 
share the Spaniard’s appreciation of the 
restfulness of plain wall surfaces and 
their value as background for fabrics 
and furniture. 

Early Spanish furniture (Mudejar), 
the work of Moorish craftsmen, is a 
fascinating blending of the richness of 
Renaissance Italy with the simplicity of 
the Arab. The frank directness of its 
construction and ornament gives it an 
extraordinary vitality and a decorative 
quality that is brilliant yet essentially 
simple in character. 

Fidelity in design and the old-time 
hand processes of the Kensington crafts- 
men retain in Kensington reproductions 
the character and the decorative quality 
that are the charm of the antique. 


Kensington Furniture is made 

in all the decorative styles ap- 

propriate for American homes. 
The purchase of Kensington Write for illustrated booklet 
H and pamphlet, “How Ken- 


through your decorator or fur- sington Furniture May Be 
niture dealer Purchased” 


Furniture may be arranged 


KENSINGTON COM PANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND |MPOKTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45th STREET, 6th FLOOR 


The large panel of Chinese wall paper in the attractive living 
room above makes an interesting background for the fine collec- 
tion of French furniture. From Nancy McClelland 


BACKGROUNDS FOR FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 59) 


equal the dignity of a room paneled 
in dark wood, mellowed and enriched 
by time, but as interiors of this char- 
acter are beyond the means of the 
average householder, a dignified back- 
ground for this type of furniture may 
be achieved with sand-finish plaster 
walls tinted a neutral shade such as 
cream, gray or light tan. Or if the 
upholstery is in strong colors and needs 
a dark background to tone it down, 
an oak paneled wall may be simulated 
by means of strips of moulding on 
plaster, the whole painted a rich dark 
brown and glazed to give a look of 
age. Paper is also suitable as a back- 
ground for English furniture of a 
little later date, the William & Mary 
and Queen Anne styles. In this case, 


A long narrow hall in a city house has been made unusually in- 
teresting by a decorative Chinese paper in cream and crimson, 
a pleasing background for the delicate walnut furniture 


the designs are bolder, more colorful 
than the papers of the 18th Century, 
in keeping with the sturdiness and 
strength of the furniture. 

For Italian and Spanish furniture 
much the same rule holds. A_back- 
ground of plaster walls tinted a rich 
cream tone not only affords a nice 
contrast to the dark wood of the fur- 
niture but permits one to use richly 
coloured hangings and upholstery. As 
the majority of furniture of this type 
is large in scale it requires a fairly 
good-sized room to do it justice. This 
means an expanse of wall space which, 
unless decorated or covered with hang- 
ings of some description, is apt to give 
a bleak, cold appearance. A charm- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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CHOCOLATES 


300 PARK AVENUE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 58TH STREET 


FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


HE surprising thing about French Fur- 

niture is its moderate price for such fine 
quality, true art character and authentic de- 
sign. It endures for generations, increasing 
in beauty and charm with the years. 


Good dealers carry “French” Furniture 
and you will always find their stores a source 
of home-furnishing inspiration. If your 
dealer does not handle it, write us and we 
will see that you are served satisfactorily. 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guarantee of quality 


WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


Interior Decorators 


go Eighth Sr. S. 


Makers of Fine Furniture 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AND IN 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


The Florentine table, a beautiful reproduction of a 17th century Italian table, is of solid walnut, 
mellowed and antiqued. Elegant in its strength and dignity of line, this hand-made table re- 
tains all the charm of the antique. The carvings on both sides are done in the spirit of the 
original. 
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AA Chale Cie 


TO THOSE WHO SEEK 
REAL VALUE IN 


Fine Furniture 


Perhaps you have searched in vain for some odd 
chair, or refectory table, a high-boy or a 
sturdy English cabinet—priced modestly but 
distinctively designed. Perhaps you have been 
disappointed at special “sales.” Then come to 
McGibbon—and like a host of others you will 
be surprised at the extensive selection, the 
unique design and above all the decidedly 
moderate prices of this fine furniture. 


During February, McGibbon is 
showing a group of special values 
cchich offer an opportunity for 
splendid savings. 


Take this opportunity to purchase 
a Chaise Longue for the boudoir, 
a Secretary or deep cushioned 
Tuxedo arm chair for the living 
room, T hey pric ed very 
tractively for the economical 


pu 


1 beau Secretary is of 
$215. 


Send for our Booklet No. 62 featuring 


Spe ial values in McGibbon Furniture. 


3 West Street~New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


HOUSEHOLD INTERIOR LACE 


LINEN DECORATIONS CURTAINS 


Be 


House © Garden 


In the living room above a dark paneled 

wall makes a rich background for the 

English furniture and chintz. Mott B. 
Schmidt, architect 


BACKGROUNDS 


FOR FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 12+) 


ing solution of this problem is the 
dining room shown on page 58. Here 
the walls are covered with painted 
landscape scenes, in soft greens with 
an occasional note of red. As only one 
set of sheer glass curtains is used, these 
walls give the room its character and 
color as well as providing a rich and 
dignified background for the fur- 
niture. 

Study your furniture well before 
selecting the background. If it is a 
set of Directoire chairs you wish to 
play up, choose a paper with a deli- 


cate, classic design. Perhaps it is a 
beautiful old lacquer secretary that 
you would like to build the room 
around. Give it a fitting background 
of paneled walls painted a tone to set 
off the color of the lacquer. If you 
have an unfortunate collection of 
chairs use a dominant wall paper to 
distract attention from the ugly lines 
of the furniture, but if your pieces are 
mainly of the upholstered variety and 
covered in an assortment of stuffs, 
let the background be neutral so as not 
to clash with the varied upholstery. 


A SHELF OF HOUSE & GARDEN BOOKS 


(Continued from page 84+) 


in England, imitations of Indian cot- 
tons and Utrecht velvets. Demand for 
wall papers stimulated the inventive 
genius of manufacturers; the mechani- 
cal processes of making them were 
improved. The designs employed fluc- 
tuated with the changing of the 
periods until they reached that high 
state of the landscape paper in which 
interest today is being revived. Al- 
though the great modern printing 
presses turn out wall paper by the mile, 
it is to the work of the old wood 
blocks that we turn for the sincere and 
free expression of the wall paper art. 
The printing machine came in about 
1840, and by 1867°it had ousted the 
hand-blocked paper. History stopped 
at the presses. It is of the age previous 
to 1840 that Miss McClelland writes. 

Each of the steps in this romantic 
history Miss McClelland follows in 
successive chapters—the dominotiers 
and the earliest block-printed papers 
of France; the early block-stamped 
papers of England and the 18th Cen- 
tury paper-stainers; the period of 
papers that imitated tapestries and 
woven stuffs; the period of papers 
that imitated printed fabrics; the 
Chinese papers and their imitators in 


England and France; the papers in 
England and France that imitated 
painted panels; the epoc or scenic 
papers; the painted scenic papers; the 
early American wall papers, a chapter 
in wall paper history of which we 
can be justly proud; and then a sur- 
vey of some famous scenic papers and 
their owners. In the final chapters are 
found a translation of Dupour’s book- 
let on the Captain Cook wall paper; 
a tabulated survey of the wall paper 
designers, manufacturers and dealers 
from 1500 to 1840; a list of the wall 
papers issued by some of the French 
fabricants of the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies; and finally a comprehensive 
bibliography and index. 

The illustrations of “Historic Wall 
Papers” include twelve plates in color 
and 245 illustrations in half-tone, 
making it, together with its excellent 
format and printing, a gorgeous ¢%- 
ample of the art of book making. 

It is also heartening to find among 
our decorators one who is capable of 
so scholarly and comprehensive a piece 
of writing. Miss McClelland has done 
a great work for her subject; she has 
also elevated her profession. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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‘Du 20 GUARANTEES 


DURO VERTITANK 


The Vertitank System 
is a compact unit—auto- 
matic pump and steel tank 
~mounted upon a_ sani- 
tary base. Three sizes 
with pumping capacities 
of 120, 180 and 360 gal- 
jlons per hour. 


Thousands of these sys- 
tems are in daily use sup- 
plying the equivalent of 
city water service to sub- 
urban and rural homes, 
or pumping soft rain wa- 
ter from the cistern to 
kitchen, bath and laun- 
dry. Entirely automatic 
in operation—starting and 
stopping without atten- 
tion. 


This is only one of 
many popular Duro sys- 
tems. There are others 
ranging in price from 
$79.50 upward. 


was 


about 


“T investigated many pumps and 
water systems. The more | investi- 
gated, the more confused I became. 
Everywhere I went I heard ‘best’ or 
‘cheapest’. 


“Then I consulted Duro Advisory 
Service. I shifted the responsibility 
upon Duro and they were ready to 
accept it.” 


DURO 


Water Systems 


Duro can well afford to do this—for Duro 
is the largest manufacturer of water systems 
and water softening plants exclusively. 


Duro makes a pump or system for every 
possible use—deep wells, shallow wells, 
cisterns; ranches, farms, suburban homes, 
city residences, summer cottages, and even 
motor boats. Whatever you need, Duro has 
it—at prices from $79.50 upward. 

More than 200 factory-trained field men are in 


constant touch with thousands of preferred Duro 
dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 


~Thus Duro is able to assume the responsibility for 


every Duro installation. 


After all, what you want is efficient water serv- 
ice. Duro guarantees you that. It’s wasteful and 
inefficient to buy more pumping capacity than is 
needed—yet infinitely worse to install an unsatis- 
factory system just because it is cheap. 


Make use of the Duro Advisory Service. 


It is free. Simply write today for the Free 
Consultation Blank. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 


502 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT 


Residence” 
Southampton, Long Islana 


Cross & Cross 
Architects 


‘Ee past twenty-five years have witnessed a 
noteworthy advance in the architectural de- 
sign of the American home. This is true not 
only of the more pretentious residence, but also 
of the small and medium-sized house. The key- 
note today is good taste—attractiveness. 


In keeping with the spirit of the times is the 
return to favor of the casement window—ever 
the most artistic and, when made of steel, the 
most enduring. And now, for the small or 
medium-sized house where the windows are in 
standard sizes, one may have International Steel 
Casements at a price comparing favorably with 
wood. Unusual shapes and sizes are, of course, 
made to order. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon request 

a copy of our illustrated Saliies ‘International 

Casements For Homes of Distinction And Charm’, 

which gives many interesting suggestions re- 

garding the interior and exterior treatment of 
windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce 


88 HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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TRAD MA A K 


SECTIONAL UNIT 
STEEL DRESSERS 


HE Home Builder is ever seeking 

quality and durability. Be assured 

both in your kitchen and pantry by 
using WHITE HOUSE Units, which 
have beauty distinctly their own, that 
sets them apart from all other steel con- 
struction 
The combination pictured consists of 
our No. 50 Dresser, 26 in. Side Unit 
and 26 in. Broom Closet, filling a space 
of 8 ft. 64 in. Many other combina 
tions may be made from our standard 
units. All in shining white enamel finish. 
Booklet sent on request, or we would 
be glad to make suggestions for the use 
of WHITE HOUSE Units if you will 
send us your plans for sketch and 
estimate. If convenient, a visit to our 
showroom at the address given below 
will give you many new ideas. 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
Est. 1840 
133 West 44th Street, New York 


NGLISH DEcorATION AND Fur- 

NITURE OF THE EarLy RENAIs- 
SANCE. 1500-1650. By M. Jourdain. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Library of Decorative Art, of 
which series this volume is a part, con- 
sists of four volumes, two by Francis 
Lenygon and two by Miss Jourdain. 
Together they form an historical and 
analytical survey of English decora- 
tion and furniture from 1500 to 1820. 
Both in format and in standard of 
scholarly presentation the volumes are 
uniform. The present volume covers 
the earliest period, treating only of the 
early Renaissance, and excluding both 
Gothic work and the decoration of 
Inigo Jones. It is a study of origins. 
Consequently prominence has _ been 
given to the foreign influences that 
were translated into the naive ver- 
nacular of Tudor times. 

This period of the early Renaissance 
is one of the most interesting phases 
in the history of English furniture 
because it witnessed the laying of those 
foundations on which were erected 
subsequent periods. It was a stage of 
transition that saw the interest and 
skill of craftsmen gradually turn 
from the enrichment of churches to 
the enrichment of the home. The taste 
and influence of Henry VIII stimu- 
lated the new inspiration, It was under 
his direction that Italian masters and 
artisans were put to work; _ these 
brought to English artificers the spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance. French and 
Dutch masters as well brought in their 
native tastes. Not only did these work- 
men infiltrate English decoration of 
the time, but quite a quantity of fur- 
niture from Italy and France, sumptu- 
ously decorated and upholstered, was 
imported. These formed the bases for 
Fnglish native productions. 

Moreover, this era saw the growth 
of furniture in the home. Whereas 
the bed and the chair were mainly 
pieces possessed by the rich or by roy- 
alty at the beginning of the early 
Renaissance, the end of it saw such a 
production and creation of furniture 
and such a development of the mo- 
biliary art that the middle classes 
possessed them. 

This, roughly, is the period that 
Miss Jourdain covers in her volume. 
It is the period of decorative awaken- 
ing in England. Her text—the most 
authentic being written on this subject 
at the present time—covers all phases 
of this mobiliary renaissance—the 
woodwork, its carving, the inlay of 
both furniture and floors, decorative 
painting, plaster, glass and glazing, 
chimney pieces, interior porches and 
doors, stairs, the woods used for fur- 
niture, with special chapters to special 
important pieces. Each of these phases 
is illustrated by an abundance of 
photographs and line-drawings that 
makes this volume equally as sumptu- 
ous and valuable as its companion 
volumes in the series, 


HE Housr, Irs Fur- 

NITURE AND Decoration. By 
Herbert Cescinsky. 2 volumes. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Because the subject is approached 
in quite a different manner from that 
hitherto employed in studies of fur- 
niture, Mr. Cescinsky’s two volumes 


House & Garden 


A SHELF OF HOUSE & GARDEN BOOKS 


(Continued from page 126) 


make refreshing as well as authentic 
reading. We have the scholarly (nd 
sometimes heavily written) works, or 
the very practical modern books of 
suggestion on home decoration. Be. 
tween these two poles lies a vast reg 
and in that area you find the house 
that, while not being palatial, yer as. 
pires to attain the authentic atmos. 
phere of the old-world house. The 
making of such a house implies both 
the knowledge and skill of a decora- 
tive expert and the taste of the owner 
to appreciate what is assembled. And 
because he has not weighed down his 
two volumes with overmuch scholar- 
ship and stiffness of expression, this 
author has made a genuine and valu- 
able contribution to the literature of 
the house. 

He states his credo in the first pages 
—he would rather have a_ good 
modern reproduction of a good piece 
than a bad original however authentic 
its history. His text is devoted to 
showing what in the past was good, 
In his chapters he gives a brief his- 
toric outline of the furniture styles 
and the well-known craftsmen, since 
these are facts necessary for those who 
would appreciate good furniture. He 
also has chapters of good advice on 
the decoration of rooms in general, 
his topics ranging from the wax to 
use on Georgian paneling to the diffi- 
culties of the average bathroom. And 
while his advice is sane and helpful, 
there are times when his taste would 
be questionable in American homes. 
In fact, Mr. Cescinsky is more depend- 
able and more easily read in his 
chapters on the development of fur- 
niture styles. In these his authenticity 
cannot be questioned. The chapters on 
18th Century and modern polishes and 
on the woods used in English furniture 
are especially valuable. The two vol- 
umes are heavily illustrated, many of 
the furniture pieces being from pri- 
vate collections not hitherto shown. 


MERICAN Homes or Topay. By 
Augusta Owen Patterson. Mac- 
millan. 

This book is a gallery of good 
houses and a guide to modern Ameri- 
can domestic architecture. It is a 
sumptuous gallery, as it is limited 
to large houses. For that matter it is 
a sumptuous guide as well, the first 
line of the preface being: “This is 
a book rather on esthetics than on 
architecture.” That, for this reviewer, 
is a bad beginning, because architec- 
ture interests him greatly, and esthe- 
tics is apt to bore him. Esthetics is 
the self-consciousness of art and is 
only fine food when served up with 
mellow philosophy. Fortunately, the 
threat of the author’s first line is not 
carried out too seriously, and the text, 
being filled with wise and piquant 
observations on the past and present 
of our domestic architecture, provides 
an excellent accompaniment to the 
illustrations. These include, among 
the hundred houses shown, some 0 
the best work done here during the 
last twenty years: work that has placed 
American architecture in its admittedly 
preeminent position. There is, for 1 
stance, McKim, Mead & White’s Kane 
house on Fifth Avenue at 49th Street 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Aocks Hardware 


What of the hardware 


for your new home 
. . ten years from now? 


OR IN five years, or even sooner? 
smoothly on their hinges? 
operate uncomplainingly? 
fullest measure of security? 
Sargent Locks and Hardware of wear-resisting brass or 


Will doors then swing 
Will knobs and handles still 
Will locks continue to give the 


\ bronze on all your doors and windows will prevent the 


your home stands. 
_ Sargent Hardware and into the protecting sinews of Sargent 


slightest cause for worry on these vital points as long as 
For into the fine harmonious patterns of 


Locks is built the quality of permanence. 
Hardware is too important a factor in the comfort and 


Security of the home, too small an item of the total cost to 
_ allow of any but the best.. Write for the Colonial Book and 
with your architect select Sargent Hardware. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


| 31 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCK 
No. P898 HS 

The same dependable mechanism which 
makes Sargent cylinder door locks the 
choice of so many builders of fine homes 
makes these padlocks best for garage 
and locker doors, tool-boxes, spare 
tires, chests of valuables—in fact for 
everything on which an unusually secure 
Padlock should be used. 
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Look for the 
satin label 
on the back 
of every 
Bengal-Oriental 


MAHAL REPRODUCTION 
Woven in one piece from Imported Oriental wool 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


If Your ‘Rug Is Wrong 
Your ‘Room (annot “Be ‘Right 


A commonplace but useful piece of furniture can be tucked 
away unobtrusively, but the floor covering dominates the foom. 


We have outgrown the weaves of forty years ago. Today, 
it a worthwhile Oriental rug is beyond your means you can 
possess the BENGAL-ORIENTAL rug—a sug which embodies 
all of the characteristics of a hand woven Oriental—not only 
in coloring and design but in texture as well. 


Then, too, it is woven entirely in one piece—seamless; and 
the fringes are belonging fringes—not sewn on. 


The Bengal-Oriental is all rug—no Sliffening or weighting by 
artificial means; and because it is all rug it can be repaired and 
washed when soiled as thoughit werea hand woven rug from Persia. 


A CONSULTING DECORATIVE SERVICE WITHOUT CHARGE 
We will help you sele& the most harmonious rug for the room you 
are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full detail as pos- 
sible as to size and type of room, color scheme [samples if possible] of 
hangings and upholstery, and tones of walls and woodwork. We will send 
you color plates of rugs best adapted and information as to sizesand prices. 


James M. Shoemaker Company, Inc. 
119 Wei 40th Street, New York 


Please send me color plates of rugs for 
(_] Dining room, size 
I am enclosing floor plan and description of woodwork, walls, 
upholstery and hangings. 


Also send me ‘Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty” by Alice Van 
Leer Carrick. 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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The Bathroom 
or the Blue Book? 


HE condition of the bath- 
| \ & rooms in their home is a far 
B}\\ surer indication of a family’s 
‘ true standing in the social scale 
than any blue book can give. 


When you have equipped your 
bathroom with “Tepeco” All 
Clay Plumbing Fixtures you 
have availed yourself of the best 
that Twentieth Century Amer- 
ica can offer. 


————— The name “Tepeco” on any 
| plumbing fixture is your assur- 
ance that its beauty, which is 


so strikingly apparent, is of the 
lasting kind. That name is your 
warranty of a mechani- 
cal excellence and a dur- 
ability not to be sur- 
passed by any other fix- 
tures, whatever their 


There is a “Tepeco” 
quality fixture for every 
place and purpose, and 
at almost every price. 


THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
U.S.A. 
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which is far and away the finest town 
house in the country and is passed by 
more people daily, and recognized for 
what it is by less, than any house in 
the world. There are the Work and 
Burden houses on Long Island done 
by Delano & Aldrich; the first a splen- 
did building in the Italian manner and 
the other a graceful, beautiful com- 
pliment to our own Georgian Colonial 
style. One of the best of Mr. Pope’s 
residences, the Frick house, in Balti- 
more, is shown, with others from that 
architect’s office. The only thing in 
it by Charles A. Platt, certainly one 
of our two or three greatest architects, 
if not actually our greatest, is the 
swimming pool done for Ralph Pulit- 
zer at Manhasset; but even this obscure 
fragment of his work shows his mag- 
nificent feeling for beauty of line and 
proportion and for the dignity of 
great architecture. 


R. H. P. 


Luck IN FRANCE. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Although this book was mentioned 
on House & Garden’s Bulletin Board 
in November, we cannot pass it by 
without further comment. For it is 
a little book, a pleasant, chatty, 
friendly little book; whereas most of 
the books on our shelf at this time are 
huge and expensive tomes. So we men- 
tion it again, just to say how much 
fun its readers can have collecting 
with Mrs. Carrick in France, and how, 
if they go to the places she lists at 
the back of her volume, they will 
doubtless have as much luck as she. 
Mrs. Carrick, it will be remembered, 
wrote “The Next-to-Nothing House”. 
Well, her collecting is next-to-nothing 
collecting. 


OSES FoR ALL AMERICAN CLI- 
MATES. By George C. Thomas, 
Jr. Published by Macmillan. 

The many rose growers in the popu- 
lous eastern and north-central States 
who have regretted the moving away 
of Captain Thomas and of his garden 
on Chestnut Hill have now cause for 
rejoicing, in common with rosarians 
all over the country; for he has given 
the most cosmopolitan of flowers, the 
universal Queen, in this book, her 
merited breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of treatment. Such handling of 
the subject is very useful in these days 
when searching for new and better 
things among plants is so keen, and it 
is particularly useful in the case of the 
Rose just because of its diversity of 
origin and consequent diversity of 
hardiness and adaptability in other 
respects. And the Rose is fortunate 
in having the work done for it by a 
man who adds to great ability, native 
and acquired by inheritance from his 
foster father, Doctor Huey, ardent de- 
votion and ample means. 

The great value of the work is at 
once suggested and proved by its being 
a revision of the author’s own Prac- 
tical Book of Outdoor Rosegrowing, 
which has been approved in long and 
thorough testing and has been worked 
up to an acme of excellency as a 
handbook. Now is presented all that 
is best in that former work, with re- 
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liable directions not only for c! Osing 
wisely from the myriads of } sible 
varieties those that are sure to | + mos 
successful in a given part of th: coun. 
try, but also with the most ap sroyed 
methods of managing those \ 


leties, 
along with reliable statements .f jus 
what is to be expected fro: each 


variety. Even the Climbers, the Brier 
and other species commonly associated 
in thought with the Briers, and the 
Rugosas and the Dwarf Pol\anthas 
are differentiated for the various |o. 
calities. There is a most soundly m. 
tional discussion of the vexed question 
of Own-Root versus Budded Plants 
and of Propagating in all the various 
manners. Pruning and General Care 
also receive due attention. 


F. B. M. 


ANUAL oF TREE AND Snueve 
Insects. By Ephraim Porter 

Felt. Published by Macmillan. 
The tremendous importance of the 
subject, esthetically and economically, 
may be suggested by the fact that this 
notably able and exhaustive work, so 
recently published, makes no mention 
of the popularly called Japanes: 
Beetle, which, in one of the leading 
horticultural regions of the country, 
not far from the author’s home, has 
within the last few years begun fright. 
ful damage and is spreading rapidly, 
as yet scarcely checked at all in any 
way. Hundreds of insects that, in their 
various stages of transformation, in 
various parts of the country, must be 
seriously reckoned with, are _ illus 
trated, described and prescribed for. 
The great usefulness of the book is in 
bringing together, digesting and at- 
tractively and clearly presenting a large 
amount of material that is scattered 
in the several papers and journal 
that, unlike governmental bulletins, 
are not accessible to the general reader. 
To a great extent popular in char- 
acter, the book might well have en- 
larged more upon natural checks and 
methods of control for injurious in- 
sects, in the chapter devoted specif- 
cally to that topic, for the control 
measures listed for specific instances 
are very brief in the text proper. 
More than is said about climatic 
effects, the service rendered by birds 
and the use of parasitic and predac- 
ous insects would interest and i- 
struct, as would collated advice m 
more detail about selecting for new 
plantations certain trees and shrubs 
that are resistant. More of guiding 
suggestions would help, like the cav- 
tion against confining the trees ™ 
one community to one species that 
would promote the increase of an i 
sect that might become established ané 
cause thorough calamity. The chapter 
dealing with Plant Galls and Ga! 
Insects is made up of capital pictur 
and of information interesting to the 
student; but it is of no economic 
portance. Similar judgment might b 
passed upon what is said concernit: 
Bark Beetles, most of whic! can 0 
even be recognized except by the “4 
pert. But the practical gardener, 
landscape architect and the forest 
will find satisfaction in bein, direct’ 
by an accurately made index, lacking 
(Continued on page | 3+) 
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Living Rooms Sun Rooms 


R-W ay equipped living Plenty of fresh air or absolute 
ns may be thrown wide protection against the weather 

to the cooling breeze combine to make AiR-Way 
enever the thermometer the most perfect enclosure for 
sins to climb. sun rooms. 


More Light-More Air 


for every room in the house 


Sasa “In the support of life and pres- 
ervation of health,” says Chicago’s 
Commissioner of Health, “the im- 
portance of sunshine and fresh air 
cannot be overestimated.” Because 
it floods the entire home with sun- 
shine and fresh air, AiR-Way 
Multifold Window Hardware has 
been endorsed by health authori- 
ties, architects and home owners 
from sea to sea. 


Bed Rooms 
The AiR-Way equipped bedroom is 


a warm, sunshiny nook by day and 
an airy sleeping porch at night. 
| 


AiR-Way equipped windows slide 
and fold inside leaving an unob- 
structed opening the full width and 
depth of the frame. They open 
at a touch, without interference 
from either screens or draperies, 


Dining Rooms 


AiR-Way equipped dining rooms 7 
afford ‘all the comfort of outdoor and are absolutely weather-tight 
dining while retaining the conven- 

jences of the indoor dining room. 


and rattle-proof when closed. AiR- 
Way windows may be partially 


opened, for ventilation, at any point 
desired. 

Write today for Catalog L-4 which 
explains how easily AiR-Way win- 
dows can be installed in new homes 
or used to replace old-fashioned 
double-hung windows. Most hard- 
ware and lumber dealers sell this 


AiR-Way ccuipped windows enable  NCWest and best of window hard- 
ps ho to quickly convert her 
sitchen into a pleasant, ware. 
Teezy h 
York 7 
 'Richards-Wilcox Mf¢.0. 
land A Hanver tor any Door that 
AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. 


Winnipes LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


eegrett 


SS 


Home of Western Red Cedar designed for Mr. K. B. C. Smith, 
Tenafly, N. Y., by R. C. Hunter & Bro., New York City. 


A Genuinely American 
Home! 


When you use siding for the exterior walls of 
your house you prepare for yourself a genuinely 
American home, one that possesses the charm and 
taste of the truly native 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 


When you choose beautiful, silky, Pacific Coast West- 
ern Red Cedar Siding you are building for permanence. A 
natural preservative oil and the absence of all resin or pitch 
contribute to the extraordinary durability of Western Red 
Cedar and help to give it its remarkable damp resisting 
qualities. 


Rot-resistance, beauty, 
and ease of working ren- 
der Western Red Cedar 
excellent for all weather 
exposed points. 


forPorch Columns 
and Railing 


| » 


Porch 
Ceilings 

For siding, for exterior trim, and for all other outside 

uses, Western Red Cedar’s rot-resisting qualities, its ability 

to take a uniform finish, its quality of “staying put” and 

of taking nails without splitting, render it highly desirable. 

Reliable information will be sent gratis on request. 


Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
4447 White Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 


Red Cedar Lbr. Mfrs’ Association, 
4447 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Please send, without obligation to me, information and data about 


Western Red Cedar. 
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First Baptist Church, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Comfortable 
but Not Drowsy 


The members of the congregation of the First Baptist 
Church of Johnson City, N. Y., are supremely comfortable 
while attending church, but they're mentally “on their 
toes’"’—keenly interested in the service, not drowsy from 
dry-heated, lifeless air. For their church is heated with 
Kelsey Health Heat. 

In church or home, warmth is not enough. Moisture, 
in just the right quantity, and fresh air in constant motion 
are necessary. Else the brain is robbed of its blood, throat 
and nostrils become dry, and your head begins to ache. 

The Kelsey Warm Air Generator, installed in thou- 
sands of homes, schools, and churches, supplies a constant 
flow of fresh, warm, moist air—air that is moistened by 
the Kelsey Automatic Humidifier, and forced at high 
velocity into every nook and corner. This means comfort, 
alertness, and health. And Kelsey Health Heat, because 
of the unique construction of the Kelsey combustion 
chamber, is money-saving heat as well. 

The Kelsey is built to last like the building that houses 
it. No radiators to mar the decorative scheme. Kelsey is 
the modern heat for modern buildings. 


The Kelsey Mechanical Heating and Ven- 
tilating Booklet will bring you valuable 
heating information. Write us for it now. 


A Special Moistening Attachment 


HE Kewvse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


237 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sales Offices Dealers 


Boston and New York Principal Cities 
BROCKVILLE, ONT., CANADA~—Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 
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only some of the more popular terms, 
like “lace-wing fly” for Lace-bug or 
Rhododendron Lace-bug, to the solu- 
tion of problems that insects are con- 
tinuously raising for him. The fruit 
grower only might wish for more than 
he can find; the peach-tree borer, for 
example, is not mentioned in the 
chapter on Destructive Borers and 
Wood Gnawers and only seems to be 
included in the little that is told about 
the apple-tree pest. 

It constitutes a worthy addition to 
Professor Bailey’s Rural Manuals and 
will certainly receive a hearty wel- 
come. The demand for it will un- 
doubtedly justify, at not great inter- 
vals, revision that will more and more 
catch up with a subject that is bound 
to enlarge fast, in spite of most stren- 
uous efforts, public and private, to- 
ward control. Its saliently excellent 
chapter on Scale Insects prompts the 
hope that there will soon be available 
a companion volume dealing with the 
destructive blights, blisters and spots 
that are perhaps even more wide- 
spread and more ruinous, as they are 
more insidious and difficult to subdue. 


F. B. M. 


HE GarpeNn For LITTLE 

Money. By Kate L. Brewster. 
Published by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

Here again is evidence that Mrs. 
Francis King, the General Editor of 
“The Little Garden Series,” has made 
good use of her wide acquaintance 
with plants and with persons, for the 
assignment has been made wisely. She 
is fully justified in declaring, in the 
editorial preface, that the “directness 
and simplicity of this book will re- 
fresh the reader.” “It is a sort of first 
aid,” to be of especial use to the 
many who, with the multiplying of 
the automobile and the spreading of 
the electric car lines, are moving out 
into the suburbs. For such persons the 
way to have a good lawn and a suc- 
cessful flower garden is made so plain 
that not even the most foolish need 
err therein. Getting the most for one’s 
effort and money, with both desidera- 
tums possessed in limited degree, seems 
to be the keynote of this harmonious 
little volume. Landscape design and 
construction are actually concentrated 
into elements simple and yet sufficient. 
So fine is the condensing that even 
Special Gardens are brought within 
the limits and enough is said, for the 
average tiro, in such cases; for him 
the First Choice of Plant Material 
also is made easy and there is an allur- 
ing beginning of specializing in the 
biggest things of the modern flower 
garden, Roses, Irises and Peonies. 

Omissions will of course occur to 
the expert, like that of Darwin Tulip 
Pride of Haarlem and Mrs. Moon 
among the Cottage tulips. But the lists 
are practical ones. Unusually sensi- 
ble advice is given about protect- 
ing plants for the winter; in connec- 
tion with the use of leaves for mulch- 
ing, however, caution should have 
been put in against the employment 
of leaves from soft-wooded trees. 
Room has been found for nice com- 
binations of flowers, in the connoisseur 
style of the General Editor herself. 


House & Garde, 


So much indeed is contained in th. 
slightly more than one-hundre:! page; 
that, even more than in the «ase of 
the other volumes of the series, js fe); 
the want of an index. 


F.k.M., 


1E SMALL Home, by Willian 
Draper Brinkloe. Robert Me. 
Bride & Co. 

The practical is made artistic, and 
the artistic made practical in Willian 
Draper Brinkloe’s “The Smal! Hom 
—How to Plan and Build It”. 

From his wide experience as a 
architect, he has sensed the need fo, 
small, low priced homes with fory 
and balance, beauty and distinction, 
plus all the step-saving, space-saving 
comforts that make life in them liye. 
able. 

Mr. Brinkloe takes up, in detail, all 
the preliminary steps that, to the lay. 
man, have usually been as undecipher. 
able as ancient hieroglyphics! 

He first advises on the site of the 
future home, carefully outlining th 
advantages and the disadvantages of 
different sites and how to place the 
home to best advantage in the various 
settings. Then he gives some illumin. 
ating information on the cost of build. 
ing, shows how to estimate the cost, 
roughly, and how to draw up plans 
and specifications. He suggests mate- 
rials best adapted for use in differ. 
ent localities, gives practical hints on 
plumbing and even enters into the 
too-often neglected kitchen, and ele. 
vates it to the level of comfort and 
livability. 

In short, he initiates the would-be 
home builder, in a friendly, interested 
way, into the important details of 
home construction—pointing out fre- 
quent stumbling blocks, insisting on 
solid construction, careful supervision 
and rigid adherence to high standards 
of beauty in design. Finally, you your- 
self are a bit of an architect, builder, 
contractor, plumber and even an elec- 
trician and heating engineer! Witha 
good set of stock plans, and a good 
stock of energy and determination, 
you are equipped to build your own 
home, with artistry! 

At the end of the book are sixty 
plans, pictures and written descriptions 
of homes, ranging in size from the 
tiniest bungalow of three rooms and 
bath, to eight and nine room houses. 
The estimated cost is given with each 
plan, so that a plan may be chosen 
that is compatible with any income. 
The estimates range from $1626 to 
$2710 for the smallest bungalow, to 
$12,000 for a nine room house. Al- 
lowance is made for locality and devi 
ation of market price of building 
materials. The range of costs, between 
the mean and extreme, give a wid 
choice for any one who is facing th 
problem of building within a limited 
income. 

And, by the way, complete working 
blue prints of any one of the plan 
shown, are available for a very 1o¥ 
price. 

Mr. Brinkloe, in this book, has 
done a great service for comfortable 
family life, and for the communities 
that will be the fortunate backzround 
for these charming little homes 

(Continued on page 13%) 
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Trousseau House of —America”’ 


LINENS 


EPLENISHING your household linens 
at the Maison de Blanc is accom- 


plished with an enormous amount 
of pleasure and satisfaction. For here, 
coupled with the traditional quality and 
beauty of our linens, you will also find 
a most gratifying moderateness in price. 


As an example, we invite you to inspect an 
exquisite collection of Binche lace cloths, 
so tasteful for the Luncheon-Bridge or Tea, 
from $50.00—napkins may be had to match. 


| GRANDE MAISON pe BLANG- 


3 Fifth Avenue, 44th and 45th Sts., New York 


Wa.H. JACKSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


Belgian black marble mantel and hearth with tnlaye of white statuary 
marble, semi-polished, inthe AdamPeriod , $895. English DogGrate,Adam 
Period, "with ‘agicoal fire, $125. Fire tools with stand, Adam Period, $75. 


MANTELS 


FOR THE SMALL ROOM 


cA BOVE is shown a mantel especially appropriate 
and distinctive for the small room. It is represen- 


tative of the variety of artistic and original designs in 
mantels, fire-places, andirons and fenders to be seen at 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company's showrooms. 


If a personal visit is inconvenient, we shall be pleased to send you 
photographs and descriptive matter. Correspondence is invited. 


4 na 47th Street ~ ~ NEW YORK 
8N. Michigan Ave.,~ CHICAGO 


'V be 
THE VOSC€ REPRODUCING GRAND PIANO 


brings into your 
pianists, with all 


world’s 
touch and 
Although the exquisite tone of the Vose is 
world-famous, the Vose price is moderate. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for Floor Pattern and Easy Payment terms. 


e vose & SONS PIANO CO., 152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 9 


home the art of the 
their subtlety of 


greatest 
expression. 


Somma Es HOPS 


Designers and Makers of Furniture Reproductions 


383 Madison Avenue New York 
Opposite Hotel Ritz-Carlton 


4 + 


Italian Arm Chair 
IN WALNUT 


A splendid example of the character produced 
in upholstered pieces by the Somma Artisans 


A wealth of hand- 
made _ reproductions 
are on display at our 
showrooms, where 
you can make retail 
purchases charged to 
your dealer or deco- 
rator. 
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Oven real 
CN joy washi nds and 
aces at this avatory 


at folks, of all ages, prefer washing 


their hands in running water. The single 
concealed inlet of the Madbury lavatory pro 
vides a centered stream of water of any 
desired temperature. 


A unique device permits automatic cleaning of // 
the overflow drain. The lar;.-, square bowl has J 
an anti-splash rim which protects one’s gar- 
ments and prevents slopping over. 


As this lavatory is made of solid, white vitre- 


ous china, even to the last handle, there is no 
nickel work to require constant polishing. 


You are invited to write for our booklet “Mad- 
dock Bathrooms.” This booklet gives suggestions 


for placing different combinations of fixtures in 
spaces of various sizes and shapes. 


“The 


cMadbury, 


vitreous 

china 
A vitreous china lavatory 
has this great advantage 
—it does not require con- 
stant scouring to keep the 
bowl clean. This is be- 
cause the surface is hard 
and glassy. 
Soil does not cling to it. 
It does not become rough- 
ened by use. It never 


cracks nor crazes. Even 
acids will not stain it. 


| 


at 


COMPANY. Trenton.N.J. 


MADDOCK 
athroom ©quipment 


Your plumber knows the economy of quality fixtures 


THOMAS MADDOCKS SONS 
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INKERING WitH Toots, by 
Henry H. Saylor. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

In “Tinkering With Tools” Henry 
H. Saylor has given us a book which 
every “handy man around the house” 
(and woman, too, for that matter) 
will eagerly welcome. For many it 
will terminate that period of too obvi- 
ously amateurish repairs, refittings and 
installations which has made the home 
carpenter and mechanic a butt for the 
comic cartoonists from time im- 
memorial. In the terse vernacular of 
the day, it takes the Tink out of 
Tinker. 

To the writing of this valuably 
practical book Mr. Saylor brings an 
actual tool experience of many years 
as well as a clarity of expression whose 
importance cannot be overestimated. 
As a home craftsman he ranks among 
the foremost in the country; as a 
former editor of Houst & GarDEN 
and the author of many books on house 
and garden subjects his work with 
words is no less well known. Com- 
bine these two elements of skill, and 
the result is sure to be worth while. 

“Tinkering With Tools” makes no 
attempt to be professional, nor do the 


House & Garde, 


equipments and methods recom: ende; 
in it involve any more extensive oy, 
lay than the small home workshoy 
warrants. The whole theory of the 
book is based on a few good tools 
well chosen, well cared for and rightly 
used. With these as a startins point, 
the rest is a matter of sane application 
“Do it yourself, do it right, and fing 
fun in the doing” seems to be Mr 
Saylor’s motto. 

The book is well arranged, too, and 
devoid of any semblance of hodge. 
podge. After the preliminary chap. 
ters on workshop, supplies, tools and 
their care, the main classifications of 
their application follow naturally 
woodworking, wood joinery, exterior 


and interior painting, varnishing and 
enameling, floor finishing, plumbing, 
electric wiring, bell wiring, masonry, 
odd jobs, and (boon to many a grop. 
ing householder!) an excellent glos. 
sary and bibliography. Where illustra. 
tions are needed to clarify the tex 
they are supplied by diagrammatic line 
drawings and a few halftones. 
Altogether a book which should be 
on the “Indispensible” shelf of every 
man or woman who sometimes has oc- 
casion to hammer a nail or turn a nut, 


HOUSING THE GARDEN TOOLS 


(Continued from page 95) 


These will accommodate several tools 
at once and are very efficient as savers 
of time and space. The smaller tools 
are hung on nails or spikes—and there 
is a shelf (sloping to be easily seen) 
for such tools as trowels, dibbles, and 
shears. In one toolhouse that I visited 
I found that instead of resting the 
tool on the shelf, there was a slot cut 
through the shelf to fit the tool, which 
was dropped into it. Against the back 
wall are three specially constructed 
racks to hold the picks, grubs, and 
axes. There is some space left on wall 
“PD” for tools which may be acquired 
later. 

The toolroom § contains the more 
bulky, and less used tools, the garden 
hose, and two iron barrels for large 
amounts of grass seed or spray mate- 
rial. Owing to the large amount of 
construction work being carried on 
some provision had to be made for the 
stakes which are used, and a special 
rack was built into one corner for 
them. 

Since fertilizer has such a corrosive 
action on wood and iron, it seemed 
best to use wooden barrels for storing 
it because they can be so much more 
easily replaced than can wooden bins 
or iron barrels. Plenty of room is 
allowed for storing lime or humus in 
bags. 

The workshop is designed so that it 
may be kept locked during the greater 
part of the time when the superintend- 
ent is not in it himself, thus making 
it something like an office for him. It 
is fitted with a stove so that it may 
be used the year-round. In the spring 
the gardener can work here in comfort 
preparing his seeds for the hotbed, as 
he has a plenteous supply of soil, and 


a revolving table upon which to work 
The soil bin has cement walls to a 
height of four feet, a filling door o 
the outside (N), and a door whiel 
opens into the work shop. This latter 
door is in two sections, the bottom half 
sliding up and down, but the top being 
hinged so that it may be left open in 
the winter to keep the soil from freez- 
ing. Shelves could be put in this roor 
to carry the “flats” used in starting 
plants. The coal-bin can be fille 
from the outside. 

The comfort of the workers is 
taken care of by the installation of : 
toilet in one corner of the worksho 
This has an outside door to be used 
when the shop is locked. A washbow! 
is provided, as are soaps and towels 
A small window, hinged at the to 
provides light and ventilation. Each 
man is given a locker in which to kee} 
his extra clothes and any valuables bh 
may want to keep there. The doors 0! 
these lockers are made of matched 
boards painted green, and are provided 
with sturdy locks. The heated work- 
shop is used by the men at noontim 
during cold and inclement weathet 
insuring them a greater rest and les 
chance of sickness through eating coi 
meals in the open air. 

To guarantee each tool remaining 
in its correct place a small sketch o! 
it was painted on the wall in the plat 
it should occupy; thus, even men who 
could not read the name if it wer 
printed under the hook could t 
where to hang their tools when the! 
were brought in at night. The super 
intendent can tell at a glance J 
what tools are missing, and a seare! 
can be at once instituted and the to 

(Continued on page \+0) 
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plus transportation from Detroit 
— installed in your home 


Kelvinator and 


Refrigerator 
Complete 


A refrigerator with Kelvinator 
already installed—connect it to an 
electric socket and it’s ready for use 


Here, at last, is a Kelvinator at a popular price for the small home 
or the rented house or apartment. It is made in one unit, every 
part being enclosed in the refrigerator itself. When it is delivered 
we simply set it in place and “plug in” the electric connection as 
you would an electric washer or sewing machine. It is then ready 
to receive your foods. 


If you move, it can be taken with you as readily as a piece of 
furniture. You can set it wherever you would set any refrigerator, 
for it requires no more space. 


Although low in price—$250—it gives every advantage of the larger 
Kelvinators. It requires no ice, and so relieves you of the annoy- 
ance of ice delivery. It maintains a temperature much colder than 
that of the ordinary ice box. The cold it maintains is dry cold, crisp 
and frosty, and the refrigerator stays free from moisture. It freezes 
cubes of ice for table use just like the bigger Kelvinators. 


This new model makes it possible for every home to enjoy the advan- 
tages of the Zone of Kelvination in which foods keep fresh for many 
days. It will enable you to “crisp up” your green vegetables in the 
frosty atmosphere, to mellow your meats and to prepare scores of 
new and novel delicacies unknown to users of ice. 


Its low price includes both the refrigerator and the Kelvinator for 
chilling it. It costs less to operate than you pay for ice. The food 
it saves will more than pay its initial cost. 


Write us for the name of the Kelvinator dealer nearest you. He 
will gladly show you the new Kelvin-et and explain in detail its 
operation. “Kelvinator and Kelvinated Foods’— an illustrated des- 
criptive booklet, will be mailed gladly on request. © K.c. 1924 


Ketvivator Corporation, 2053 West Fort Street, Detroit, Micu. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 10 Temperance Street, Toronto (108) 


Kelvinator 


The Oldest Domestic Electric Refrigeration 


IN EVERY KITCHEN one of the beautiful Chambers 
Ranges has a place that cannot be filled in the same 
way by any other equipment. The patented Ther- 
modome and Insulated Oven establish a new degree 
of efficiency in kitchen management. Their value is 
proved in daily service through these advantages: 


Gas Bills are Greatly Reduced 
Natural Juices and Rich Flavor 
are Retained 
Loss of Food Value through Shrinkage 
is Reduced to a Minimum 
The Kitchen is Kept Cool and Pleasant . 
An Hour or Two a Day less Work is 
Required in Cooking 


FREE BOOKLET 
Send for the booklet “Cook with the Gas Turned Off” and 


learn how you may cook Baked Beans with only 30 minutes of 
gas, a5 lb. Ham with 25 minutes, and prunes with 10 minutes of gas. 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. E-2, SHELBYVILLE, INVIANA 


am b CT. ‘Gas Range 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 
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is No, 142 


See your toilet seat 


Ready 


wrap 


to 

and 

take home 

in handy 
carton 


as your guests see it 


F YOU were a guest in your own home, would you 
find the bathroom toilet seat above criticism? Try 
to see it as a guest would see it. Does it look immacu- 
lately white, clean and sanitary? Or does it look old, 
worn, unsightly and uninviting? Familiarity may be 
blinding you to imperfections which guests criticise, and 
which you would be as quick to criticise in another’s 
home. 
Thousands now have nicer bathrooms 


THOUSANDS of people who have always wanted nicer bathrooms 
have found that they can easily have them, not by making the 
bathroom all over, but simply by installing a new Church all-white 
toilet seat. 


The Wifference a spotlessly white toilet seat makes in the looks 
of the whole bathroom is certainly a pleasant surprise. Some 
women say, “looks hundred percent better’’; some, “looks dozen 
times better’’; and others, “‘now I am proud to have guests go into 
my bathroom.” 


Church Seats fit any bowl—installed in a few minutes 


CHURCH Seats fit any bowl and can be installed easily in a few 
minutes. So easy that you can install one yourself, although any 
plumber will be glad to install it for you at small cost. If you move 
to another house or another apartment, the seat is easily taken 
with you. 

The handsome white surface of Church Seats is a smooth, ivory- 
like sheathing, which won’t wear off as paint is apt to do, and it 
won't crack, split, discolor, absorb moisture or retain odors. It is 
as easy to clean as porcelain and is perfectly sanitary. It is above 
the criticism of any guest. 


Church Seats are on display at most plumbers and at plumbing 
jobbers’ showrooms. Any plumber can supply you. 


S=IND FOR interesting sample of sani-white sheathing and circular 
describing most popular models of Church Seats. Cut the coupon 
now and send it today. 
Cc. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. Al Holyoke, Mass. Established 1898 


sani~white 


Seats 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. Al, Holyoke, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
and descriptive circular to: 
Name 

(Please write plainly) 
Street 
State 


Please send sample of Sani-White Sheathing 


See eee ae 


HOUSING THE GARDEN TOO: 
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(Continued from page 138) 


recovered before it has a chance to be- 
come thoroughly rusted from lying 
out of doors. I predict that the ex- 
pense of replacing tools lost or not 
properly taken care of will be prac- 
tically nil if the superintendent care- 
fully goes over each wall every 
night to see that everything is in 
place. 

The outside finish of the toolhouse 
may vary according to its proximity 
to the house or the garden. I have 


seen some that I took to be, at 
glance, summerhouses—and I re; 
ber one that was built into a 


cl 


iff. If one has a garden th +t 


located at any great distance 

the present toolhouse it might bx 
sible to construct a small buildi: 
one of the features of the garder 


th 
in 
a 
a 


us have the tools handy to us: 
g odd moments of the day, for 
toolhouse need not by any mea 
disgrace to the garden. 


List or Toots NEEDED ON THE AVERAGE COUNTRY PLACE 


Name of tool 
*Power Lawnmower 
*5-gallon Cans (Oil, Gasoline) 
*Oilcans, oilers, wrenches, etc. 
Wheelbarrows 
Baskets (4-bushel ) 
Edging knife 
Wheelhoe 
Shovels 
Round) 
Shovels (Long-handled, *Square, 
Round) 
Spades 
Forks (Digging, *Potato) 
Hoes (Garden, Scuffle) 
Sickles 
Picks, *grubs, axes, 
Shears, (*Hedge, Long-handled 
pruning, Long-handled edging ) 
*Scythe 
Forks (*Hay, Manure) 
*Sod Cutter 
*Sod Tamper 
Pails 
*Iron Bars 
*Sledges 
Trowels, dibbles, etc. pruning shears, 
sheepshears 
Rakes (Wooden, Iron) 
Brooms 
Pruning saw, hammer 
Garden line 
Hand pruning shears 
Plant labels, etc. 
Carpentry tools 
*Paint, creosote, brushes 
* Asparagus knife, thermometers 
Tapeline 
Seeds, (small packages) 
Soil sieve 
Poisons 
Fire Extinguishers, (Pyrene ) 
*Extension-ladder, Stepladder 
*Fruit-picker, *Tree trimmer 
*Tank Spray Pump 
Spraying Apparatus (Small sprayers, 
Hose, Nozzles, Etc.) 
Garden Hose 
*Grass catchers 
Hand Lawnmowers 
Oilers, Screwdrivers, Wrenches 
*Seed, (Large amounts) 
*Large Stakes 
*Hose Reel 
Planet Jr. (Seeder) 
Lawn Roller 
Market Baskets 
Fertilizer, Humus, Lime, Ete. 


(“D”-handles, 


*Square, 


R 


w 


wee 


oom Location 

Floor 

Shelf 

Shelf 
Floor 

Wall “A” 
Wall B 
Wall B 


Wall B 


Wall B 
Wall B 
Wall B 
Wall B 
Wall B 
Special Rack 


Wall C 
Wall D 
Wall D 
Wall D 
Floor 
Floor 
Floor 
Floor 


Shelf 


Wall E 

Wall E 

Wall E 

Wall D 

Shelves under toolchest 

Shelves under toolchest 

Toolchest 

Shelves under toolchest 

Toolchest 

Toolchest 

Tincan on potshelf 
otting-soil Bin On Wall 

Bins under workbench 

Attached to toilet wall 

Wall G 

Wall G 

Floor 


Wall F 

Wall F 

Wall F 

Floor, along Wall F 

Corner of Wall F, near door 
Galvanized-iron Barrels 
Rack along Wall of Coalbin 
Floor 

Floor 

Floor 

Wall over Roller 

Barrels, and bags on Floo: 
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_ 
Typical of Luminier 
ood taste is this | 
‘olychrome Finish 
bracket —one of an in- 
y at Luminier. iia} 
| 1 \| > 
MINIER presents so wide a > bows 
fixture designs that no matter 2 CK 


scheme of the room, you can 
select from our infinite variety 
the exact fixtures to give har- 
monious light at a price well 
within your appropriation. Let 
our specialists help you make a 
correct and economic selection. 


Luminier Advisory Service tho worth 
a fee—is free. Write for catalog today 


One of the w man 


577 Broadway, New York 
Bet, 


Houston and Prince Streets 


It makes the crossing of your threshold 
a real homecoming. It welcomes your 
friends. It puts strangers at ease. 

The rich tones of Westminster Chimes 
or the more simple cathedral strike fill the 
house with a living presence. 

A floor clock is the wedding or anniversary 
gift supreme—one that becomes an heirloom. 

Visit clock headquarters. We have big 
stocks of the most beautiful examples of the 
clock-maker’s art—or we can design and build 
to your specifications. 


Write for catalog and prices 
WM. H. ENHAUS & SON 


Established 1897 
26 John St., New York City 


Grandtather’s 
Clock 


The fascinating variety of Ottawa Dining 
Furniture permits the fullest expression of 
individual tastes and personalities. In se- 
lecting this charming suite of Spanish in- 
eatin. spiration, one enjoys both the striking 
teresting brochure beauty of the design and the knowledge 
at distingutss that the price is very moderate for furni- 
tions, ture of such exceptional distinction. Ask to 

see this beautiful creation at your dealer’s. 


SOMEWHERE AT SEA 


Your friends will bless you for your thoughtfulness in 
sending a DEAN’S BON VOYAGE BOx. Filled with 
delicacies that tempt the salt air appetite, it is a gift 
that expresses your good wishes in the most graceful 
way imaginable. 


OTTAWA FURNITURE COMPANY 


Siete; Hie Send for our Bon Voyage Box Booklet. You select the box. 


Wholesale Display, Manufacturer's Bldg. 
Chief of Grand Rapids, Michi e attend to the rest. —_— 
Quality Mart, Chicago 38 styles $2.75 bo $40.00. 


OTTAWA Dini 


want 
FURNITUR 


628 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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Reds, greens, purples, browns, grays and blacks 
can be had in slate, and when mingled without 
mechanical regularity the result is soft and rich 


THE SLATE-COVERED ROOF 


(Continued from page 85) 


What a difference when home premises are enclosed 
with Cyclone Ornamental Lawn Fence. It pro- 
tects! Beautifies! Establishes privacy. Keeps chil- 


but they did have a rare feeling for a nearly natural material, and they 
what we call scale and for appropri- also exemplify one of the outstanding 


; ateness. characteristics of slate work—namely, 
dren within safe bounds. In this earlier work it was common that Time acts as a great beautifier, 
You can obtain Cyclone Lawn Fence in many to use the largest and heaviest material softening the edges and colorings, and 
attractive stvies— fabric sad enees ¢ : at the eaves where the wall was pres- _ tying the whole surface together. 

: Pits, a gates fOr erection on ent to assist in sustaining a share of the With the gradual decline of English 
wood posts; or “Complete Fence” which includes 


weight from the thicker material. Gothic through the Tudor develop- 
From the eaves on up the slope, the ment and into the Jacobean transition, 
’ ates were reduced in size ll and with the growth of the English 
There's 4 Crclone slates were reduced in size and finally grow! Eng 

? Dealer near you the smallest and thinnest used at the Renaissance with Inigo Jones, Christo- 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY crest. pher Wren and the ensuing Georgian 


steel posts, frame work and fittings. 


Factories and Offices: ; Such of these old roofs as remain period, the use of the earlier roofing 
Waukegan, Til. Cleveland, Ohio in place today are examples of a rarely materials continued, but the old gable 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Western Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, California 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


yclone 


Lawn Fence 


sympathetic and understanding use of (Continued on page 146) 


Cyclone Orna 
mental Lawn Fence 
is furnished in rolls, 
in standard heights 

for erection on 
Wood Posts. Gates 


to match Fence. 


Look for 
The Tag”’ 
The Mark of 
Quality 


The slate roof is at home on the Georgian 
or Colonial brick house. Here it is suffi- 
ciently thin to be in keeping with the delicate 
wooden cornice. Delano & Aldrich, architects 
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Take no chances 
with slippery floors 


Slipruf 
Wax Stops 
This Danger 


SLIPRUF 


and so prepared it is entirely safe 


is the finest floor wax 
to walk on—as safe as the un- 
finished wood. 
SLIPRUF wax is appliéd like any 
paste wax and produces a polish 
luster of striking beauty and depth 
—with non-slippery safety. 
SLIPRUF wax goes on the floor 
easily and the rich handsomeness 
of it comes up quickly and, de- 
spite scuffing, its mirrory glow 
is not marred but lasts a long time 
—and it is safe all this time. 
SLIPRUF wax is what you want 
a four pound tin at five dollars 
sent prepaid. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


SLIPRUF WAX COMPANY 
Mahwah New Jersey 


our Future Home- 


Will it have the Conveniences, 
Style and Arrangement that you 
have longed for? 

California is the style center for 
American Homes. To enable you 
to adopt the very latest features, 
we have selected over 300 Model 
Homes for your approval. They 
are Illustrated in our— 


PLAN Books 


“All-American Homes"’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms, 
“The New Colonials” 

50 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms. 


“South-West Stucco Homes”’ 
75 Bungalows and Duplexes, 


“West Coast Bungalows”’ 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms. 


“Little Bungalows”’ 
75 Houses—3, 4and5 Rooms. 


Books and Blueprints 
Sold with Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


SPECIAL OFFER; 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Plans 
24 California Bldg., Los Angeles 


Inside The 
Casement 
Window i 

Operators 


Simplicity itself 
Handle is detachable. 
Costs but little for the much it 
does. 


So Very Much - 
Depends On How 
You Open and Close Them 


F IT’S a bothersome, two handed job, and you have to open a 
screen, lean out and unhook something or take one hand to un- 
loosen a set screw, and the other to do the closing; then you will 
wish your casement windows were in ballyhack. 
But with the Win-Dor Operator, only a slight turn of the detach- 
able handle working from inside the screen, and the window swings 
open or shut with the ease of turning a door knob.- 


Furthermore, the moment you stop pressing down on the handle, the 
operator at once locks itself. 


No handles toe catch draperies or clothes. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Send for Booklet: ‘‘Things You Ought to Know About Casement 
Windows”. 


The Casement Hardware @ 


220 Pelouse Bldg. Chicago, 
For Year Around Use 


SA a of ARMCO Ingot Steel 


Ideal for Porches, Sun Parlors, Ete. 


Start your plants now indoors, and 
move out when weather is warmer. 
You can have larger, stronger, health- 
ier flowers with more beautiful blos- 
soms if given perfect AIR circulation 
and drainage in a SAVo Box. Made 
of rust-proof Armco steel in aluminum 


— and PLANT BOX 


Sub-irrigating or green enamel finish. Many exclu- 

a sive points—cannot be compared with 

Russ “proof ordinary, cheaply made metal boxes. 
ust-proof 


SIZES Write for FREE catalog 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. F-2, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 


A mperial Put on like Plaster 


Success 


\-waterproof 
fireproof 
@ resilient 
bs noiseless 
dust— 
less 


for 
15 years 


A composition material easily applied in plastic form over practically any 
kind of floor. Laid about % inch thick, Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
or come loose from foundation. A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- 
slipping surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or 
moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theatre, Hotei, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hos- 
pital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired. Several practical 
— Full information and sample FREE of your first and second choice 
of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 369-371 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y, 


birch 


does not grow in solid 
areas like some other fine 
cabinet-woods—and 
that, because it is found 
scattered among many 
less desirable hardwoods, 
it is known as 


‘The Choice Wood’ 


—and yet is to be had 
at a most reasonable 
price.” 


Fireplace in living room, 
Frank V. Skiff, 
Howard Shaw, Arc hitect. Mantel, doors and 
standing trim all are of * ‘Beautiful Birch.” 


of 
Esq., Ock Park, Ill. Mr. 


birch 


is, indeed, ‘‘the wood of 
those who know”’ for Interior 
Trim & Furniture. 


It is very hard and thus is 
practically dent and mar 
proof. (Fine where there are 
children. ) 


The BIRCH BOOK is very 
lovely. It will grace your 
Library Table. It is Free on 
your request. Will you favor 
us by writing for it? 


Please address 


THE 


BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
21° F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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Two collections of marvelous new 
flowers—varieties full of delight- 
ful surprises for you in your gar- 
den, with which we include the un- 
challenged queen of two seasons—— 
SCHLING’S new snapdragon— 


Indian Summer 


Latest and Loveliest of the New 
American Snapdragons— truly 
regal both in size and color 


Indian Summer is a snapdragon whose 
flower stalks rival the gladiolus in 
height and vigor with individual flowers 
over a third larger than other so-called 
giant snapdragons, and as for color—a 
rich velvety copper-red, never before 
seen in snapdragons,—indescribably 
beautiful. You really must have this 
remarkable novelty in your garden 
this season. 


1 pkt. $1.00 6 for $5.00 


N. B. The new “Book for Garden Lovers,” 
describing these and many other desirable varie- 
ties is just off the press—Free with first order or 
2o¢ the copy. 


Indian Summer 


OTHER NOVELTIES FOR 1925 
Absolutely new—a $7.05 Value for $6.00 


Packet 


SWEET PEA DEFIANCE. A glistening orange scarlet, burniess. The brighter the sun 
the better the color 


PETUNIA RUFFLED GIANT CAMELLA. Rose with deep carmine band and veins 


toward margin of the flower and in throat, enormous flowers 1.00 
MIGNONETTE GOLDEN COL TAT. At last a real intense gok len-yellow highly fra- 
-75 


LOBELIA COMPAGTA "ATROCOERULEA. “Deep gentian blue without mark- 


Be Exceedingly charming for -50 
VERBENA ‘AUBLETIA ATRO VIOLACEA. Deep violet. Its numerous flower heads held 
erect are free! conditions; dry or wet $3 
HELENIUM NEW DWARF. PRAECOX. While only 2-3 feet high, the flower stems carry 
loos ely formed corymbs in which we have counted up to 100 flowers, some with a diameter of 

% inches. Bloom ec atinuo wesly for ~ A... ast 3 months, In various shades of yellow, brown; 
some striped and tinged like Gaillar 50 
GIANT TEN WEEK ors LONG ‘STEMMED ‘CHAMPION. Sends up only 1 strong 
flower spike often 26 inches k , column-like. Individual flowers from 2 to 2% inches across .50 
DELPHINIUM Tom THUMB ULTRAMARINE BLUE. & inches, broad well formed 
bushes. Bloc right the ugh the summer. Individual flowers 42 inch in diameter 
Strikingly - autiful 35 
HELICHRYSUM MONSTROSUM ‘CANARY YELLOW. A clear canary or buttercup yel- 

co 5MOSs EARLY EXTRA DWARF ‘FAIRY "QUEEN. “Only “2% feet high, well branched 
and gay with bright rose flowers from July to the end of the season. Does not require 
AMBERBOA MURIACATA ROSEA. A rare gem; rose pink Corntlower- like, 2 to 2% 
inches across on 2 feet stem Of great merit. Will delight you 50 
NEW ZINNIA GRACILLIMA. 10 inches high with the tiniest globular, perfect-shaped 
double Zinnias about the size of the button Chrysanthemum. Always covered with blooms. 
Truly charming 35 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PRAECOX WHITE LADY. New double and semi-double white 
spring Marguerites. Although a perennial, will bloom in 3 months from seed.................... 35 
SIORP WOT NECA. ECKLONIS. A star shaped East African daisy of greatest value for 

garden and fo .25 
STATICE ROSEA SUPERBA. A very attractive new shade in these “popular Everlasting P 
.25 
SWEET PEAS MISS CALIFORNIA. A lovely warm salmony-cream pink........ 25 


RECENT NOVELTIES WELL 


$7.55 WORTH ACQUAINTANCE for 


Value Don't overlook them this year $6.00 
Packet 
SCHLING’ he MARVELOUS NEW DAHLIA-ZINNIAS. ‘True aristocrats, 6 to 7 inches 
across, like huge Decorative Dahlias.............. $0.40 
SCHLING’ VISCARIA TV. Covered with flowers Tesembling in miniature 
SCHLING’ ‘ORIGINAL. LACE “FLOWER. Queen Anne’s Blue Lace. Flowers of 
PETUNIA ‘VIOLET QUEEN. Ke al deep velvety vic jlet-blue, blooms 
freel 
NEw BEDDING PETUNIA PURPLE QUEEN. “Exquisite, large clear emnene flowers a 


SINGLE ASTER HELVETIA. Like giant Shasta Daisies, long petaled. ‘A rich and 


luminous crimson 35 
GODETIA AZALEAFLORA. Remarkably similar to the Azalea. Flowers all season. .35 
COSMOS EXTRA EARLY DOUBLE CRESTED. As beautiful as the late varieties 50 
SCHLING'S HYBRID ‘SENECIOS. 4° ong dense sprays of lovely Pompon-Chrysanthemum 

like flowers em for cutting fh epa urate colors f 1.00 
NEW DOUBLE “FRENCH MARIGOLD “MOONLIGHT” “Pale sulphur-yellow flowers of 

a perfect shape resmbling Pompon Dahlias .75 


NEW Nye te POPPY. A sensation only 12 inches high. Constantly in bloom of a 


.25 
DIANTHUS LACiWiATUS SPLENDENS. \ charming new strain. ot 

Extremely large flowers, exquisitely marked, with white eye 50 
OENOTHERA LARARKIANA. Giant primrose. Opens vis ibly at dusk 25 
SIBERIAN WALLFLOWER. Clusters of bright orange yellow flowers, in masses above - 

CAVATERA SPLENOENS SUNSET. Exceedingly rich deep pink “Annual “Mallow with very 
POPPY AMERICAN LEGION. Dazzling erange scarlet Shirley Poppy. ‘of enormous size, 
borne on long stem 


VERY SPECIAL— BOTH THESE COLLECTIONS “TOGETHER with indian Summer—a 
$15.60 value for $12. 


Seeds 


618 Madison Ave. Near soth St. New York City 


THE 


House & Garden 


SLATE-COVERED ROOF 


(Continued from page 142) 


design was disappearing, hipped roofs 
were becoming the thing. As the Geor- 
gian styles developed on toward the 
9th century, the appearance of roof 
became of less and less importance as 
a visible and interesting feature of the 
design. For the flat and decked roofs, 
lead was used, and for the visible ones 
still indulged in, shingle tiles, and 
slates continued. 

With the coming in of the Gothic 
Revival—to become known ultimately 
as “Victorian Gothic’—the gabled 
steep roof came back with its accom- 
panying slate, but with what a change 
from the earlier Gothic usage! The 
material now was worked with every 
effort to secure a smooth shadowless 
effect, with the slates marshalled and 
lined up exactly, often with edges 
scalloped, and as a final beautifier’s 
patterns, quite exact ones, were laid 
in, diamonds in scalloped slates being 
the favorite design. 

In the United States, our slate de- 
posits are located somewhat inland 
from the coast, and so were not opened 
up during our earliest Colonial period. 
Not yet manufacturing tile to any ex- 
tent, and with slate quarries not 
opened up, our early roofs were done 
in shingles, but as the 18th Century 
progressed, slate came into use for the 
finer houses, especially in the districts 
lying down the coast from New York, 
in New Jersey, Delaware, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
For these districts, the slates were 
probably secured, from outlying sur- 
face deposits in parts of the country 
which now produce largely. For the 
lower tidewater there was the Buck- 
ingham County (Va.) field and for 
localities further North the Delaware 
Water Gap region, which is now so 
actively worked. When one visits old 
towns like Annapolis, Md. and Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. where much of the 
early building is extant, it comes as a 
surprise to find the almost universal 
use of the dark grey slates, on both 
masonry and frame houses. This early 
use was quiet and dignified with little 
effort at dressing up. The English 
habit of graduating in thickness and 
size was not followed—it was just 
plain, simple slate work, done with 
the idea of securing a durable non- 
burning roof covering. 


FROM TIN TO SLATE 


Tin became a great American insti- 
tution in the 19th Century, and re- 
sulted in many unfortunately durable 
roof coverings, which are still with 
us on houses of the 60’s, 70’s and 80’s. 
The use of slate increased, but, fol- 
lowing the Victorian Gothic of Eng- 
land and the Second Empire “Man- 
sard” from France, the result was 
hard and hideous and continued so 
until what might well be termed the 
“American Gothic Revival” came in. 

With this American Gothic Revival, 
beginning some twenty-five years ago, 
came the building of some of our 
universities in close feeling with the 
monastic work of the middle ages, and 
churches, and finally residences came 
to be designed in the spirit of the older 
work, freely enough by the most 
original of our designers, archeologi- 
cally by the lesser spirits. The ensuing 


study of the old Gothic work in Eng- 
land and France finally resulte: in g 
renewed appreciation of the roof is an 
important feature of the desi 
mass, in texture and in colorin;. Ag 
this American Revival progresse« slate 
came more and more into us: and 
much study and experimentatio. ep. 
sued. 

The slate roof with varying hick. 
nesses and color has now been w th us 
for a decade or two, and continues 
to be highly regarded. Excesses are 
creeping in, however, for some of our 
more recent slate roofs have reached 
the extreme of roughness, and < Losely 
resemble in the extent and turbulence 
of their surfaces, a shale slide down a 
mountain side. This excess is had— 
nearly as bad as the slate work of the 
1880's, but at least itisnot monotonous, 


KEEPING SLATE IN SCALI 


Slates should be scaled to the size of 
the surface covered, and particularly 
to the materials of the walls below. 
Rugged masonry in the walls, convey. 
ing a sense of thickness and weight 
will stand a roof of heavy slates, with 
thick edges and wide exposures at the 
eaves, and as the slope is mounted de- 
creasing in size and thickness. 

If the walls appear light in weight, 
or are fine in texture, the unduly heavy 
slate covering becomes overpowering 
and obviously done for effect, and 
securing only a bad result. The walls 
appear about to crumble, and permit 
the tons of slate above to slide with a 
roar to the ground. 

Slate is a heavy material. When 
laid with the usual standard lap of 
3 inches, in the 1s inch stock thickness, 
a 10 ft. by 10 ft. square weighs from 
600 to 700 lbs. Increase this thickness 
by four or five times, as happens when 
thick eaves slates are used, and it is 
easy to realize that for light walls, 
anything but the thinner material is 
out of proportion. 

The idea has become current that 
only thick and weighty slates give a 
desired play of light and shade in the 
roof surface, but this is faulty, for 
thin slates, stock thickness of 1% inch 
may be used with great success, with 
but a moderate proportion of thicker 
material, say up to ¥ inch scattered 
through in no fixed order, This 
method breaks the monotony of the 
surface: As the eye travels across the 
courses, the edge shadow changes in 
depth from slate to slate, and there are 
no accurate lines of dark and light, of 
equal width, running across the roof 
surface. The scattered thicker slate 

also brings in the side shadow which 
affords still further play in the sur 
face. There are further ways of 
curing interest and even the thicket 
slates may be foregone in the interest 
of economy, without  sacrifici ng the 
possibility of an interesting roof. The 
horizontal lines of the courses may b 
broken by now and then stepping the 
slates out of line, and again by putting 
in a “Dutchman”—an extra slate slip- 
ped in and nearly hidden by the cour 
above. By these methods and many 
others known to the craft, the ideal 
slate surface is secured. In this ideal 
we have throughout the roof, 2 

(Continued on page 148) 


Schling’s Novelties for 1925 
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Evergreens 


in Evergreens? Our 1925 catalog contains 76 pages and nearly 
100 illustrations—24 of them in full color. The descriptions are 
complete and authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, 
size and best uses of the different varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


Evergreens are the living notes which help to make homes of the houses. How 
much of its charm the home shown here owes to Evergreens! 


Hundreds of the country’s finest estates, public parks and magnificent boulevards, 
as well as the thousands of homes of all classes enjoy Hill's Evergreens. Select 


your Evergreens the same as you choose the other choice things for your home 
—Specify Hill's Evergreens. 


Write for catalog today. SEND 25 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN, which 
will be refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, 301 Cedar St., Dundee, IIl. 


Evergreen Specialists ESTABLISHED 1855 . Largest Growers in America 


Specify Hill’s Evergreens 
whenconsulting with your 
local Nurseryman, Florist 
or Landscape Architect. 
Write for dealer’s name 


in your locality. 


O YOU know the many beautiful colors and shapes obtainable = 3 


President of an institution 
which has supplied beau- 
tiful Evergreen trees to 
planters for nearly 70 years. 


me eebruary, 1925 
+ 
a 
y 
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“The most helpful 
rose book’’ 


so writes 
one of our 


long-time 


customers 


The new “Guide” 
has 100 pages, 18 
in full color. It 
gives the “inside 
story” of how we 
know, as never be- 
fore, which are 
America’s 100 best 
roses. It describes 
and pictures roses 
truthfully. Get the 
“Guide” and do 
some easy-chair 
rose-growing right 
now! 


HIS new “Star Guide to Good Roses” 

contains more first-hand usable infor- 
mation about the right kind of roses for 
you to grow than we’ve ever found in any 
other similar work! 


It’s a “Star Guide” in every sense of the 
word. It describes America’s 100 best roses 
—scientifically selected, now that our ex- 
clusive new Index is complete. It lists the 
most beautiful, the most universally popu- 
lar roses in America today. 


The “Guide” tells how unerringly to select 
the five best roses, or the seven best roses, 
or the ten best roses, or whatever number 
you want. It describes the best red roses, 
and pink roses, and yellow roses, and white 


roses. It not only tells which ones are best, 
but why. It describes bush roses and 


climbing roses; it describes fragrant roses 
and all the rest—truthfully, conserva- 
tively, fully. 


Send today for your copy of the 1925 “Star 
Guide to Good Roses”. It?s FREE! 


THE CONARD ~PYLE CO. 
* Re Rose * 


Robert Pyle, Pres 4West Grove, Pa. 


The name is changed 


+3 Our corporate name has been changed; the personnel 


hasn’t. The same fine service that you have always 
enjoyed from this organization is thus yours for 1925, 
and also for the years to come. 


THE 


work of varying shadows enclosing 
surfaces which change from slate to 
slate in shape and size. 

All of these variations from regular 
and accurate laying in place must be 
done with restraint, however, if the 
result is to escape the appearance of a 
conscious effort toward the pictur- 
esque. When the effort is obvious the 
result becomes “arty” and offensive. 

The handling of colored slates offers 
great possibilities for effect. Our very 
important Vermont deposits give us 
fine soft greens and purples, while our 
Pennsylvania and Virginia districts 
run to the so-called blacks, and grays. 
Some of these slates weather with ex- 
posure to the air. If this weathering 
is taken into consideration when the 
color arrangement is worked out, it 
can be used to a great advantage. 
Weathering has often the value of 


AN IDEAL 


and very small trees are used towards 
the background. The plants here are 
given numerals corresponding to their 


PLANT LIST 


(1) Abelia grandiflora 
Cotoneaster horizontalis 
Hypericum moserianum 

(2) Abelia grandiflora 
Sym phoricarpos racemosus 
Kerria japonica 
Cotoneaster horizontalis 

(3) Magnolia 

(4) Berberis thunbergi 
Berberis thunbergi 

(5) Cotoneaster horizontalis 

(6) Crataegus cordata 

(7) Crataegus cordata 

(8) Euonymous japonicus 

(9) Euonymous japonicus 

(10) Euonymous japonicus 
Berberis thunbergi 
(11) Kerria japonica 
Abelia grandiflora 
Azalea nudica 
(12) Berberis thunbergi 
(13) Berberis thunbergi 
(14-25) 
Coreopsis tinctoria 
Gallardia grandiflora 
Lilium Henryi 
Phlox drummondi 
Viola vars. 
Yucca filamentosa 
Petunias 
Gladioli 
Zinnias 
Papaver orientalis 
Gypsophila paniculata 
(26) Ligustrum ovalifolium 
(27) Ligustrum ovalifolium 


SLATE-COVERED 


(Continued from page 146) 


SMALLER GARDEN 


(Continued from page 65) 
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softly toning down the colors a: d giy. 
ing the appearance of age. 1). using 
colored slates, it is well to le rn ag. 
curately just how the colors unde; 
consideration will react with © posyy 
to the elements. If practical, th. 
material should be looked up a: | stud. 
ied upon a roof which has ven jp 
place for some years. 

With the growing demand for ; 
fireproof permanent covering | or oy; 
homes, and with an insistent desire a 
the same time for a beautiful material, 
beautiful in color as well as in surface, 
it seems likely that the use of slate 
will continue to increase greatly, It 
is possible too, that further slate de- 
posits may be located and opened up, 
for there may be a wider distribution 
of slate formations than have yet 
been made commercially active. 


positions on the plan. Wherever pos. 
sible plants are used which are suited 
to all climates in the country. 


Glossy Abelia 
Rock Cotoneaster 
Gold flower 
Glossy Abelia 
Snowberry 
Kerria 

Rock Cotoneaster 
Magnolia 
Japanese Barberry 
Japanese Barberry 
Rock Cotoneaster 
Washington Thorn 
Washington Thorn 
Evergreen Bittersweet 
Evergreen Bittersweet 
Evergreen Bittersweet 
Japanese Barberry 
Kerria 

Glossy Abelia 
Indian Azalea 
Japanese Barberry 
Japanese Barberry 


Tickseed 
Blanket Flower 
Yellow Lily 
Drummond Phlox 
Horned Violets in variety 
Adam’s Needle 


Oriental Poppy 
Baby’s Breath 

California Privet 
California Privet 
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Ask for 
Catalogs 


ROSES 


SPRING PLANTING 


An illustrated, complete list of Roses that we shall have for Spring Plant- 
ing, will be ready to mail in February. Many beautiful Roses are illus- 
trated in color, among them, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Star of Persia and 
other new and unusually attractive varieties. This list of Roses is without 
a doubt the most complete and unique ever published. We have several 
hundred thousand rose plants ready to ship to any part of the country 
where Roses can be planted at this time. Your choice can be made from 
our Illustrated Rose Catalog which will be mailed to you on request. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Old Fashioned Flowers and Rock 
Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It contains an 
alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants indicating Flowering 
Period, Height and Color. It includes special lists of Irises and Peonies. 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 


An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stock such as Evergreens, Evergreen 
Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, 
Fruits and House Plants. 


In your request for catalog, it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant 


Nurserymen &} Florists 


EOBBINK & ATKINS RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Diener’s Gladioli 


Order gladioli now for spring planting. The gladiolus is the 
king of flowers and the easiest to raise. 


A collection of 12 of our named varieties made up especially 
for readers of House anv GarpeEn will be shipped on receipt 
of three dollars. This exceptionally choice collection, offered at 


this extremely low price, will make a valued addition to any 
garden. 


Bulbs are carefully packed and separately labeled. 
Write for Our Free Catalog 


Our 1925 catalog will be mailed ing this magazine. It is a work of 
at the request of every reader of art, beautifully illustrated in nat- 
House AND GARDEN when mention-__ural colors, and contains valuable 


cultural directions. 
“Field of Diener’s Gladioli” 


— Our catalog fully describes our 
' 1925 novelties of gladioli, petunias, 
and dahlias, as well as many other 
of our originations. 


Write for your copy now. 


RICHARD DIENER 
COMPANY, Inc. 


“Originators and growers of the world’s 
finest and largest gladioli and petunias” 


Kentfield, Marin County, 
California, U. S. A. 


An Old-Time 
Favorite in 
Improved Form 

Here at Wayside, freezing 
weather has come and gone 
and still we can see, peeping 
through fast disappearing 
batches of snow, the bright 
faces of 

Viola Cornuta 

It’s a wonderful bloomer, 
starting as soon as snow melts 
in March and keeping at it 
until hard winter prescribes a 
short rest period in January. We have it in Light Blue, Dark 
Purple, Yellow, While, Mauve and Blue with While markings. 

It is far superior to the old-fashioned Pansies because of its 
persistent blooming through the entire year; dry, hot weather 
does not affect it. Cold and rain seems to make it more per- 
sistent, perfectly hardy and of brilliant colors. 

Prices: Any shade—Doz., $ 1.50; 100, $10.00 
250, 22.50; 1000" 75.00 

Ready for delivery April first; please mail your order now. 
You need not remit unless you want to. 

Catalogue offering the greatest collection of Hardy Perenni- 
als, gladly mailed free upon request. : : 

Growers of Hardy Plants in America 
Mentor. <= Ohi0,| 
E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. : 
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Gladioli from 
Elliott 


Special 
Selection for 
Fine Gardens—1925 


Out of the hundreds of beautiful Gladioli, new and old, that we test 
and grow every year, we pick the following as the cream of all for 
1925 planting. 

All are vigorous and easy to grow. Some of them are as yet very rare 
but until April 1—not later—we can offer them at special prices. 


Alice Tiplady. Rich bronzy orange with satin sheen. 


Anna Eberius. A sensational California origination. Exquisite rhodamine 
purple with deep pansy throat blotch. 


Evelyn Kirtland. Tall spikes and gigantic flowers. Lustrous rose pink with 
scarlet tongue. 


Flora. The newest and largest pure golden yellow. 

Herada. Immense blooms of clearest orchid mauve. Tall and vigorous. 

Mary Pickford. Lovely creamy white, brightened by a flush of canary 
yellow in the throat. 


Mrs. Dr. Norton. True apple blossom effect, white shading to pink at the 
tips of the petals. Extra for cutting. 

Reverend Ewbank. Brand new and absolutely unique. True porcelain 
blue of large size 

White Giant. Immense pure white flowers like Easter Lilies. 


3 extra-large bulbs of | .75 
SPECIAL each variety, 27 in all / $3 q 
or, for the small plot, 1 of each (9 bulbs) for $1.30; 
12 of each (108 bulbs) for $14.00. 


(Stocks are limited; deduct special 5% discount for prompt orders) 


FREE Many other named sorts as well as Elliott's 
famous XXX mixture of Gladiolus bulbs for exten- 
sive plantings, are described in Elliott’s Spring Garden Book 
of new things in seeds and bulbs, and Special Nursery Catalog 
of plants, shrubs and vines. Full of helpful suggestions for 
garden and landscape. Write for them today. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


512 Magee Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


House & Garden 


A small ramping easily grown Campanula (muralis ) 
bearing many purple flowers during the spring and 
sparingly until frost. From Mr. Lown’s garden 


WHAT 


IS A ROCK PLANT? 


(Continued from page 79) 


We might take as an example of the 
perfect rock plant the true alpine. 
This vivid creature is the product of 
its peculiar environment; of austere 
living in high places where long, 
snow-blanketed winters and _ short, 
blazing summers are the rule; where 
its roots must thrust deeply through 
stony detritus or insinuate themselves 
between narrow fissures in search of 
sustenance; where moisture in spring 
is plentiful and unfailing, and winds 
are ruthless and compelling. From 
these exigencies has developed a type 
of plant possessing definite character- 
istics and marked personality. Briefly 
it may be described as of dwarf stat- 
ure, often not exceeding two or three 
inches; of compact habit, either tufted, 
rosetted, or mat-making, its leaves 
small, close-set, often hairy, leathery 
or succulent, and in the majority ever- 
green, or evergrey; with flowers, clear 
and brilliant in color and large for 
the size of the plant they adorn, 
prodigally borne over a short season 
—though sometimes giving a second 
blossoming in the autumn. Besides 
these definite characteristics, all friends 
of alpine plants are familiar with 
their peculiar clean-cut sparkling bril- 
liance of aspect, their amusing self- 
sufficiency, and their delight in grow- 
ing and blossoming so plainly evinced 
that no one can behold it without 
experiencing a thrill. I have known 


many an otherwise garden-proof per- 
son to stand entranced before a wildly- 
blossoming plant of Dianthus neg- 
lectus or Campanula garganica—the 
whole occupying a space that could be 
covered by a breakfast plate—using 
the most superlative language of de- 
light and admiration. 

Campanula garganica from high 
rocky sections of Italy, is a typical 
rock plant. It accomplishes in June 
a veritable explosion of blue stars, 
beneath which its modest greenery is 
quite lost. Androsace chumbyi, from 
the Himalayas is also typical, with its 
advancing gray rosettes and myriad 
pink umbrellas held a few _ inches 
above the foliage. Neither plant is 
taller than three inches. The Mossy 
Saxifrage illustrated forms two-inch 
cushions of emerald verdure that are 
literally obliterated in May by a way- 
ing forest of slender stems bearing 
large, brilliantly white blossoms. 
Sedum pulchellum is a beautiful bien- 
nial that inhabits limestone ridges in 
Virginia and Kentucky and is an orna- 
ment to any rock garden. 

These plants illustrate the type of 
plant which, to insure the best re- 
sults, should for the most part inhabit 
our rock gardens. And this is the 
type which thrives apace and appears 
happy and at home in surroundings of 
rock and ledge and rugged contours 

(Continued on page 154) 


Saxifragelong- 
ifolia, called 
the Crown- 
royal of Spain. 
A handsome 
form of Silvery 
Saxifrage. 
Likes some rich 
ness in the 
gravelly soil 
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Keep your home supplied with choice 
 eut flowers all summer for $25.00 


For twenty-five dollars we 
will send, prepaid, 250 choice, 


named gladiolus bulbs as 

follows: 

20 Rose Ash Ashes of Roses Late 

20 Pink Lily Rose Pink medium 

20 Crimson Glow Glowing Red early 

20 Early Snowflake White medium ; 
20 E. J. Shaylor Deep rose medium : 
20 Freda Salmon pink late 
20 Sidney Plummer Yellow medium 

20 Le Marechal Foch Light pink early 

20 Prince of Wales Rich Salmon 

pink early 
20 Mrs. Frank Blotched pink medium 


Pendleton 


50 Extra choice mixed primulinus hybrids, made 
up of named varieties. 


promptly shipped at planting time. 
All bulbs are plump blooming size, 
of the finest quality, and guaranteed 
true to name and to bloom. 

This offer is being made for a 


Planted in succession these glori- 
ous gladioli will furnish flowers 
that will be a joy and delight in 
your home all summer long. Gladi- 
oli are one of the most satisfactory 


and easily-grown of decorative limited period only and affords an 
flowers. opportunity of securing a garden of 

Each package is carefully packed, a number of the finest gladioli pro- 
properly labeled, and will be duced in the past few years, 


Send in your order at once 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
and Originator of New Varieties 
_ 6066 Hillegass Ave. Oakland, Calif. 


Our 1925 Blue Book mailed free on request 


S.& H. Cotoneaster Horizontalis 


A beautiful dwarf 
shrub for rocker- 


and lawn planting. 
4-inch pot plants, 
2 years old, $1.00 
each—$9.00 for ten. 


World’s finest shrubs, plants, trees 


Srorrs & Harrison varieties are the finest the world 
affords. They are selected and shipped as carefully as 
they are grown. The Cotoneaster Horizontalis featured 
above is best when obtained from pot-grown stock. It is 
one of the few evergreen foliaged shrubs producing red 
berries. It grows 3 to 4 feet high in a few years, but may 
be kept trimmed to the size desired. Order Herizontalis 
today, our stock is limited, and ask for the 


Storrs & Harrison 1925 Free Catalog 


1200 luxurious acres and 71 years of experience help to 
niake this catalog one worth having. Consult it for seeds 
also. Get it before you place your spring orders. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 630 


ies, border fronts, 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Three Exquisite Garden Flowers 


Astilbe, Anemone and Chrysanthemum 


Astilbe, crowned in spring with feathery, conical spikes of 
white, pink, or rose; delightful effects. Sturdy 4-inch 
field-grown, potted plants ready to ship any time. 


Anemones announce early fall, and continue to bloom 
until hard frosts. Tall, slender-stemmed, stately, glorious 
white or pink flowers intensified by a coronet of golden 
stamens. Robust, 3-inch, field-grown, potted plants. 


Chrysanthemums close the garden year with white, pink, 
bronze and gold. Courageous flowers, defying Jack Frost 
until winter comes. We have only well rooted, strong 
field-grown plants. 


Better Plants by Farr 
Our catalogue, describes these and other selected perennials and 
shrubs you'll be proud to grow; all have been grown and proved 


before being admitted to Better Plants. It is free to House & 
Garden readers. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


WAGNER FLOWERS 


LAN to make your grounds more beautiful this spring by 
planting Wagner hardy flowers, roses, shrubbery, ever- 
greens, and ornamental trees. 


Wagner stock has long been favored by flower lovers because 
of its vigor and full blooming qualities. 


To make your grounds more harmonious, there is available 
Wagner Landscape Gardening Service. The broad principles 
of this service are to create a garden of originality and love- 
liness. Whether you have a modest suburban lot or an ex- 
tensive estate, our garden experts can aid you. Plans sub- 
mitted by mail or by a landscape expert. 

You'll find much of interest and value in our new catalogue. It tells 
of Wagner flowers and the Wagner Landscape Garden Service. There 
is a copy for you if you will write. Please ask for No. 387. 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 87, Sidney, O. 
Nurserymen Florists Landscape Gardeners 
This garden designed and planted by Wagner Landscape Service 
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THAT 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


The Leading 
American Seed Catalog 


THIS is the catalog that tells 
the plain truth about The Best 
Seeds That Grow. It describes 
the Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Market growers and florists 
use BURPEE’S ANNUAL as a 
reference book, and still it is so 
interesting and easy to read that 
a million amateurs use it as their 
garden guide. BURPEE’S AN- 
NUAL is the world’s most pop- 
ular seed catalog. 

Every variety of seed offered 
in BURPEE’S ANNUAL is 
grown on the Burpee Farms, or 
by our experienced growers in 
other parts of the world. All seed 
sold by Burpee is tested twice at 
Fordhook Trial Grounds. Bur- 
pee’s Seeds are both Tested and 
Guaranteed. 

If you are interested in gar- 
dening, BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
will be mailed to you free. Write 
for your copy today. We want 
you to sow Burpee’s Seeds—The 
Best Seeds That Grow. 


FREE SAMPLE. 


ees 


Seeds 


row 


First write for 
ANNUAL; then look through the 


What Others Think 
of Burpee’s Seeds 


“Wife and I started out 
way back in 1883 or there- 
abouts sending our first or- 
der for a small amount. Each 
year the whole family looks 
for Burpee’s catalog. We dis- 
carded all other seeds years 
ago.” 

C. A. Stevens, 
Asquith, Sask., Can. 


“For more than twenty 
years Burpee’s Seeds have 
stood the test. They have 
delivered in quality and 
quantity all I could ask of 
them. A good garden, plus a 
good wife has meant the 
difference between failure 
and success to me.” 

Jason Billings, Ripton, Vt. 


“It has been my experi- 
ence that produce from Bur- 
pee’s Seeds always finds a 
ready market at top prices. 
But the source of greatest 
profit and satisfaction to me 
has been the fact that our 
little garden patch has en- 
abled us to cut our grocery 
bill to less than half and yet 
throughout the year we live 
like kings.” 

Neal R. Van Loon, 
University Park, Iowa. 


“Produced vegetables and 


flowers which sold for the 
highest market prices and 
resulted in so many orders 
that before we knew it we 


were on the road to prosper- 
ity.” 
Mrs. E. H. Lackie, 
St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 


a free copy of BURPEE’S 
book and select a regular 


10c packet of any vegetable or flower seed entirely free, and we will 


mail it to you postpaid. 


This free offer is made to get new cus- 


tomers for Burpee’s Seeds and is good until May 1, 1925. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet good 


for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 


NAME 


B-6 


R.D. or ST. 


POST OFFICE 


STATE 


WHAT 


generally. But not by any means does 
the acceptance of this ideal confine 
our choice to true mountain plants. 
One finds the same characteristics, the 
compactness, the freshness, the clean- 
cut brilliance, and the unmistakable 
air of being a personage in the Prim- 
rose of the pasture, the Orchid of the 
bog, in many a small wanderer on 
desert or prairie. 

And it is to accommodate all these 
types, and personalities, and national- 
ities that a rock garden is designed. 
Here among its miniature hills and 
valleys, indeed within a few square 
feet, may be grown an_ incredible 
number and variety of plants hailing 
from all parts of the world. And 
this, I think, is the very essence of the 
fascination of rock gardening. Cer- 
tainly no other phase of the craft 
gives us the sense of so wide a kin- 
ship with nature. 


MINIATURE LANDSCAPES 


A well-designed rock garden may 
easily have within its restricted boun- 
daries the following topographical 
features; rocky hillsides, narrow 
ledges, windy heights, plains, sheltered 
valleys, a small bog, a pool, perhaps 
a stream, sand dunes, a beach, a heath, 
a bit of woodland, and, if you like, 
an alpine pasture. In a word, a rock 
garden, even a small one, may be a 
veritable vest-pocket world. Nor is 
this the difficult and complicated busi- 
ness it sounds. Anyone with a clear 
picture in his mind of these features 
in Nature, and possessing a little taste 
and ingenuity can without difficulty 
conceive and construct the little land- 
scape; and the rest is a matter of soil 
and exposure. 

A number of plants that come 
rightly under the head of rock plants 
will grow in the ordinary soil of the 
garden. Of these are the common 
Arabis and golden Alyssum, hardy 
Candytuft, some dwarf Irises, Ceras- 
tium and many Violas. But it is to 
be hoped that no rock gardener will 
be satisfied to stop with these amiable 
old friends, but will push on until 
his acquaintance numbers many of the 
small royalties of the world. To ac- 
complish this good end various soil 
mixtures must be supplied. 

However, over a large portion of 
the construction a general soil mix- 
ture may be used. This must be light 
and free in character, readily pervious 
to moisture so that the dread danger of 
winter damp is eliminated, while yet a 
supply of drink is kept for the thirsty 
roots in summer, and it must be 
sufficiently nourishing. The following 
formula answers these requirements in 
a satisfactory manner, enabling the 
plants to withstand both drought and 
excess damp with equanimity and sup- 
plying a proper amount of nourish- 
ment. 

It is surprising to find how many 
types of plants, many indeed that 
grow normally under quite other con- 
ditions, accept and thrive upon this 
unaccustomed diet. 


part garden loam, free from clay 
part clean white sand 

part leaf-soil 

part stone chips such as are used in 
top-dressing roads 


IS A ROCK PLANT 


(Continued from page 150) 


House & Garde, 


All these elements must be :iixed 
and compounded thoroughly anc they 
filled in and bedded down amon + the 
hills and valleys to a depth f y 
least a foot. You will then be -eady 
to entertain a great variety of the 
sparkling Pinks and Poppies of high 


mountains, wee silver-leaved (era. 
niums and Erodiums, grey-tufted 
Androsace and moss-like Saxifrage, 


small brilliant Primroses from windy 
heights, fragile Anemones and a thou. 
sand more delights that never, never 
in a full-bodied herbaceous border 
will you see hide nor hair of. Grad. 
ually it will have to be learned that 
some plants require less sand and grit, 
that some relish a diet of almost pure 
leaf-soil, that others crave a dash of 
lime with their food, and that sti!! 
others cannot abide it; that a few 
gourmands delight in old fatty ma- 
nure—thus do many of the fastidious. 
appearing Primroses—but for the most 
part manure has no place in the rock 
garden, nor has clay. Clay holds the 
sensitive roots in a cold and clammy 
embrace in winter and bakes an im- 
pervious surface over them in sum- 
mer, and neither of these indignities 
will a proper rock plant suffer. Ma- 
nure gives them a too rich and stimu- 
lating diet, which causes them to lose 
their engaging compactness and to be- 
come leggy and without spirit. 


A HEATH FOR SOME HEATHER 


Besides the areas provided with the 
general soil mixture, it is delightful to 
incorporate a number of other features 
with soil to suit the plants that would 
naturally occupy them. Of these a 
little heath is easily made and produc- 
tive of much charm and _ interest. 
Thereon may be housed the various 
varieties and species of Heather and 
Ling (Frica and Calluna). These are 
of a very special charm and if a wise 
choice be made among them the Heath 
will be in flower the greater part of 
the season. Here too will flourish our 
shy and lovely Bird’s-foot Violet and 
intriguing IJris verna. The soil re- 
quired is compounded of equal parts 
of peat and white sand, both of which 
may be had of nursery supjly houses 
by the bag or barrel. The situation of 
the Heath should lie out in the sun- 
shine and preferably upon a windy up- 
land slope. Various Scillas may be 
tucked in among the little bushes. 

A dampish shaded corner should be 
dedicated to such royalties of our own 
woods as the Pink Moccasin Flower, 
the Trailing Arbutus, the chaste Dal- 
barda, choice Trilliums, Shinleafs, the 
dwarf Cornel, and the glistening 
Wintergreen. Examine the soil in any 
New England or Adirondack forest 
where great Oaks and Evergreens 
abound, and provide as close a replica 
of it as is possible. You will need fine 
white sand, rotted pine or hemlock 
needles, rotted wood from _ hollow 
trees or old stumps, rotted oak leaves. 
This, well-mixed, makes a highly acid 
soil, and in it the beauties named above 
will thrive like the proverbial Bay, 
and out of it—in any other medium— 
they will promptly die. 

The soil for the meadow and hedge 

(Continued on page 156) 
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TREE experts say that trees often lose 
their vigor and beauty because they do 
not get sufficient moisture—they starve 
for want of water. With the Brooks 
Invisible Sprinkling System your 
grass, flowers and trees are automati- 
cally supplied with life-giving moisture 
in generous measure. Without the aid 
of human hands, the Brooks System 
goes into action at any desired time of day or night. The sprinkler 
heads rise from the ground as if by magic. Lawn, flowers, shrubs 
and all other foliage are bathed in a gentle mist-like spray—just 
“like a London Fog.” Then, the water is automatically turned off— 
sprinkler heads drop back out of sight—the patented drainage drum 


automatically opens underground and all trees on your grounds are 
scientifically irrigated at the roots! 


Send for this booklet 
THE BROOKS BOOKLET tells you how the Brooks Invisible 
Sprinkling System insures vigorous trees, velvety lawns and 
beautiful flowers. If interested in automatic, scientific irri- 
gation for garden, lawn or public grounds, write at once. 


Installation Branches In All Principal Cities 


LANDSCAPE Frost-Proof Under- 
IRRIGATION ground Sprinkling 
ENGINEERS Systems 


Detroit, Michigan 


WHEN 
turned off, Drainage 
Drum automatically 
opens 


water is 


10226-A Woodward Avenue 


Creeping Bent. Dozens of 
clubs have dug up long-established 
reens to replace them with this 
Fest of grasses for close-knit, short- 
clipped, \~ cared for turf. 
it tisa luxury grass. It calls for 
constant care, five top dressings a 
year, frequent mowing. But for 
those willing and able to provide 
the needed care, it will repay as no 
other grass known. It makesa lawn 
like the lustrous oriental rugs that 
cover your polished floors, 
Trampling feet do not hurt 
it. Terraces are held in place. Its 
close knit carpet chokes out weeds, 
Ever thicker it grows, each plant 
sending out runners which root 
themselves in the soil and become 
new plants. Its emerald hue de- 
lights the eye. Alien growth which 
would disturb the pattern is smoth- 
ered out. 


Cuts Evenly and Cleanly 


Around Trees and Shrubs: Takes 
Drudgery out of Grass Cutting 


To the roughest lawn, the Moto-Mower gives a 
clean, well-kept look. Climbs steep grades on its 
own power. Operates easily in close quarters— 
around trees, shrubs and buildings. Cuts a wide 
smooth strip of close-cropped lawn. No 
physical effort is required. Expense and upkeep 
negligible. Read what enthusiastic owners say. 


Send for further 
details of this cap- 


able grass-cutter 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
3247 Woodbridge Street Detroit, Michigan 


Make Yo 


ourfaun ™ 


a Part of Your Home 


(Feeping Bent 
The wonder golf Z 

now available jor 

private lawns 

| golf player knows about alt for not avail. 


other grasses. This prevented the 
widespread use of Creeping Bent. 
But the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture found a way out, discovered 
that the chopped roots ‘and stolons 
of the plant were ideal to use for 
propagation. 

A Fine Lawn in One Season 

A fine lawn can be produced in 
One season. The supply of stolons 
is limited, but Vaughan's after 
several 3 have produced a sup- 
ply of Government strains 
which can be sold for private use. 

For $30.00 we will sell youenough 
stolons of grass toplant 1,000 square 
feet. We will furnish complete 
directions, and guarantee delivery 
to you in the best growing condi- 
tion. A letter giving further in- 
formation about Creeping Bent 
stolons will be sent on request, 


Department 21 Vaughan's Department 21 
10 W. Randolph St., Store 41-43 Barclay Street, 
CHICAGO al, NEW YORK 


@' 


You can make your lawn a delightful part of your home, 
—a protected beauty spot for grass and flowers,—and a safe 
place for children to play, by inclosing it with an attractive 


fence. 


Pittsburgh Perfect Super-Zinced Ornamental Fences are 
distinctive in design, permanent, and afford privacy and pro- 
tection. They enhance the appearance of any lawn, keep out 
vicious dogs, and safeguard children from the dangers of 


the street. 


Our booklet will help you choose the 
fence you need. Mailed free upon request. 
Use the coupon or postal card. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
752 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Biggest Thing 
in Your Garden 


For results there is no comparison 
between Planet Jr. Garden Imple- 
ments and old-fashioned tools. You 
can’t imagine how much they add 
to the pleasure of gardening. A 
Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe such as the 
No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe here 
shown, weeds, cultivates and 
mulches, all in one operation. It 
leaves the ground mellow, level 
and smooth, and the ease and speed 
with which it enables you to hoe the 
entire garden will amaze you. No. 
12 is stiff yet light-running. It hoes 
both sides of the row at once, per- 
mitting close work, and is equally 
useful for cultivating between rows. 

Planet Jr. Garden Seeders and 
Wheel Hoes are sold by imple- 
ment, hardware and seed houses 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for 
the Planet Jr. catalog, or write to us 
for your copy. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Implements in the World 
Dept. 34 


5th & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


Look for 
“Planet Fr.” 


House & Garden 


WHAT IS A ROCK PLANT? 


(Continued from page 15+) 


Primulas should be composed of 
sticky loam—that means a clayey loam 
—and well-rotted manure. For these 
dainty creatures—the Oxlip, the Cow- 
slip, and the true Primrose, than which 
there are no more beauteous flowers, 
have not dainty appetites. They like a 
rich and heavy diet, a soil that holds 
them closely and retains an abundance 
of nourishment and moisture. Their 
table should be spread in a shaded, 
dampish, corner. 

The plants in the sunny list will 
thrive for the most part in the general 


soil the formula for which is give, 
above. In this soil they will prov: 
perfectly hardy. But it must be r- 
membered that hardiness is often 
much a matter of drainage as of ten 
perature. In a perfectly drained so 
many a plant will survive the ex. 
tremest winter which would die a vic - 
tim of excess moisture in a fat reten- 
tive border. 

The plants in the second list wi!! 
repay the consideration of soil rich in 
leaf mold and impregnated with fine 
sand, the kind found in rich woods. 


Rock PLANTs FOR A SUNNY GARDEN 
(All marked with * may be easily raised from seed ) 


*Armeria caespitosa 

* Achillea serbica 

* Achillea tomentosum 
Adonis amurensis 
Adonis vernalis 

* A ethionema persica 

* Aethionema Warley Hybrid 

* Allium cyanium 

*Allysum citrinum 

* Alyssum montanum 
Androsace sarmentosum 
Androsace lanuginosum 
Anemone pulsatilla 

* Anthemis montana 

* Anthemis aeizoon 

* Aquilegia flabellata nana 

* Arabis alpina 

* Arabis aubrietioides 

* Arenaria montana 

* Aster alpinus 

* Aster subcoeruleus 

* A ubrietia in variety 

*Campanula garganica 

*Campanula muralis 

*Campanula pusilla 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 

* Dianthus caesius 

* Dianthus alpinus 
Dianthus arenarius 

* Dianthus neglectus 

* Draba aizoon 

*Erinus alpinus 

*Erodium cheilanthif olium 

*Erodium macradenum 

*Erysimum pulchellum 

*Geranium cinereum 

* Geranium lancastriense 

*Gypsophila repens 


*Gypsophila cerastoides 
Gentiana acaulis 
Hypericum reptans 

*Helianthemum in variety 

*Iberis gibraltarica 
Iris gracilipes 
Iris arenaria 
Iris pumila. coerulea 
Iris cristata 

*Lichnis alpina 

*Linum alpinum 

*Linum salsoloides 

*Papaver alpinum 

* Papaver nudicaule 

*Papaver rupifragum 
Phlox amoena 
Phlox subulata G. F. Wilson 
Phlox Nelsoni 
Potentilla alba 
Potentilla verna nana 

* Primula cortusoides 

* Primula denticulata 

*Primula frondosa 

*Saponaria ocymoides 
Saxifrage McNabiana 
Saxifrage deciphens 
Sedum dasyphyllum 
Sedum Sieboldii 
Sempervivum arachnoidium 

*Silene alpestris 

*Silene Schafta 

*Tunica Saxifraga 
Thymus serpyllum albus 
Veronica rupestris 
Veronica rupestris 
Viola bosniaca 
Viola gracilis 


Rock PLANTS FOR A SHADED GARDEN 
(The soil should be largely leaf mold) 


Allium Molly 
Anemone hepatica 
Anemone canadensis 
Anemone sylvestris 

* Aquilegia canadensis 

* Arenaria balearica 
Asperula odorata 

*Campanula carpatica 

*Campanula rotundifolia 
Cardamine pretensis 
Chimaphila maculata 

*Corydalis lutea 

* Corydalis cheilanthifolia 
Cypripedium parviflorum 
Dalibarda repens 
Dicentra eximia 
Dicentra cucularia 
Dodecatheon meadia 
E pimedium (in Var.) 
Funkia minor 
Houstonia coerulea 
Mertensia virginica 
Mitchella rebens 
Mitella diphylla 

*M yosotis palustris semper florens 


*M yosotis sylvatica 
Omphalodes verna 
Phlox diwvaricata 
Pulmonaria angustifolia 
Polygonatum biflorum 
Podophyllum peltatum 

*Primula acaulis 

*Primula acaulis coerulea 

*Primula japonica 

* Primula veris 
Ramondia pyrenaica 
Sangunaria canadensis 
Soldanella alpina 
Sedum ternatum 
Shortia galacifolia 
Silene pennsylvanica 

*Silene virginica 
Thalictrum minus 
Tiarella cordifolia 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Trillium erectum 
Viola blanda 
Viola canadensis 
Viola rotundifolia 
Vancouvaria hexandra 
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